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THE ARGUMENT, 


THE Trojans, after a ſeven years voyage, ſet ſail for 

Ttaly, but are overtaken by a dreadful florm, which 

Evolus raiſes at Funo's requeſt. The tempeſt ſinks one, 

and ſcatters the reſt : Neptune drives off the winds and 

calms the ſea. Æueas with his own ſhip, and ſix more, 

arrives ſafe at an African port. Venas complains to 
Jupiter of ber ſon's misfortunes. Jupiter comforts 
ber, and ſends Mercury to procure him a kind recep- 
tion among the Carthaginians. Areas going out tÞ 
diſcover the country, meets his mother in the ſhape of 
an huntreſs, who conveys him in a cloud to Carthage ; 
where be fees bis friends whom be thought loſt, and 
recerves a kind entertainment from the queen, Dido, 
by a device of Venus, begins to have a paſſion for him ; 
and, after ſome diſcourſe with him, defires the bijtcry 
of bis adventures ſince the ſiege of Troy, which is the 
 ſubyelt of the two following books, 
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1 „and the man 1 figs who bre d by fate, 
And haughty Juno's unrelenting hate, 
Expell'd and exil'd, left the Trojan ſhore: 

Long labours, both by ſea and land, he bore ;, 
And in the doubtful war, before he won 

The Latian realm, and built the deſtin'd town; 
His baniſh'd gods reſtor'd to rites divine, 

And ſettl'd ſure ſucceſſion i in his line: 95 

From whence the race of Alban fathers come, 

And the long glories of majeſtic Rome, 

O Muſe ! the cauſes and the crimes relate, 
What goddeſs was provok'd, and whence her hate: 
For what offence the queen of heay'n began 
To perſccute ſo brave, ſo juſt a man! 

Involv'd his anxious life in endleſs cares, 
Expos'd to wants, and hurry'd into wars ! 

Can heav'nly minds ſuch high reſeatment ſhow ; 
Or exerciſe their ſpight in human woe ? 

_ Againſt the Tiber's mouth, but far away, 
An ancient town was ſeated on the ſea: 

A Tyrian colony ; the people made 

Stout for the war, and ſtudious of their trade : 
Carthage the name, belov'd by Juno more 

Than her own Argos, or the Samian ſhore, 
Here ſtood ber chariot, here, if heav'n were Kind, 
The feat of awful empire ſhe deſign'd. 

Yet ſhe had heard an ancient rumour fly, 

(Long cited by the people of the ſky ;) 

That times to come ſhou'd ſee the Trojan race 
Her Carthage ruin, and her'tow'rs deface: 
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Nor thus confin'd, the yoke of fov' 'reign ear. 
Should on the necks of all the nations lay. wor 
She ponder'd this, and fear'd it was in fate; 4 
Nor cou'd forget the war ſhe wag'd of late, 

For conqu'riag Greece agaiaft the Trojan ſtate. 
Beſides long cauſes working in her mind, 
And ſecret- ſcods of envy lay behind. 
Deep graven in her heart, the doom remain'd 
Of partial Paris, and her form diidain'd : 
The grace beſtow'd on raviſh'd Ganymed; 
Electra's glories, and her injur'd bed. 
Each was a cauſe alone, and all combin'd 
To kindle vengeance in her haughty mind. 
For this, far diſtant from the Latian coaſt, 
She drove the zemnants of the Trojan hott : 
And ſcv'n long years th' unhappy waud'ring train 
Were toſs'd by ſtorms, and ſcatter'd through the main. 
Such time, tuch toil requir'd the Roman name, 
Such length of labour for ſo vaſt a frame. 

Now ſcarce the Trojan fleet, with. ſails and oars, 
Had left behind the fair Sicilian ſhores ; 
Ent'ring with chearful ſhouts the wat'ry reign 
And ploughing frothy furrows in the main : 
When, lab'ring itil] with endleſs diſcontent, 
The qucen of heav'n did thus her fury vent. 

Then am 1 vanquilh'd, muſt I yield, ſaid ſhe, 
And mult the Lrojans reign in italy? 
So fate will have it, and Jove adds his force; 
Nor can my power divert their happy courſe, 
Cou'd angry Pallas, with revengeful ſpleen, 
The Grecian navy burn, and drown the men? 
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She for the fault of one offending foe, | 

The bolts of Jove himſelf preſum'd to throw : _ 
With whirlwinds from beneath ſhe toſs'd the ſhip, 
And bare expos'd the boſom of the deep : | 
Then, as an eagle gripes the ffembling game, 
The wretch yet hiſſing with her father's flame, 
She ſtrongly ſeiz'd, and with a burning wound, 
Transfix'd and naked, on a rock ſhe bound. 

But I, who walk in awful ſtate above, 

The majeſty of heav'n, the ſiſter-wife of Jove ; 
For length of years, my fruitleſs force employ 
Againſt the thin remains of ruin'd Troy. 

What nations now to Juno's pow'r will pray, 
Or off' rings on my lighted altars lay? 

Thus rag d the goddeſs, and with fury fraught, 
The reſtleſs regioas of the ſtorms ſhe ſought. 
Where in a ſpacious cave of living ſtone, 

The tyrant Zolus from his airy throne, 

With pow'r imperial curbs the ſtruggling winds, 
And founding tempeſts in dark priſons binds. 
This way and that th* impatient captives tend, 
And preſſing for releaſe, the mountains rend: 
High in bis hall, th' undaunted monarch ſtands, 
And ſhakes his ſcepter, and their rage commands : 
Which did he not, their unreſiſted ſway 

Wou'd ſweep the world before them in their way: 
Earth, air, and ſeas, thro' empty ſpace wou'd roll, 
And heav'n would fly before the driving ſoul. 

In fear of this, the father of the gods : 


Confin'd their fury to thoſe dark abodes, loads: 
And lock'd em ſafe within, oppreſs'd with mountain 
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Impos'd a king, with arbitrary ſway, 
To looſe their fetters, or their force allay. 
To whom the ſuppliant queen ber pray'rs addreſt, 
And thus the tenor of her ſuit expreſt. 

O Kolus! for to thee the king of heaw'n 
"The pow'r of tempeſts, and of winds has giv'n : 
Thy force alone their fury can reſtrain, 
And ſmooth the waves, or ſwell the troubl'd main ! 
A race of wan@'ring ſlaves, abhorr'd by me, | 
With proſp' rous paſſage cut the Thuſcan ſea: 
To fruitful Italy their courſe they ſteer, 
And for their vanquiſh'd gods deſign new temples there. 
Raiſe all thy winds, which might involve the tkies ; 
Sink, or diſperſe my fatal enemies. 
Twice ſev'n, the charming daughters of the main, 
Around my perſon wait, and bear my train: | 
Succeed my with, and ſecond my deſign, 
The faireſt, Deiopeia, ſhall be thine ; 5 
And make thee father of a happy line, 

To this the god Tis yours, O queen! to will 
The work, which duty binds me to fulfil. 
"Theſe airy kingdoms, and this wide command, 
Are all the preſents of your bounteous hand: 
Yours is my ſov'reign's grace, and, as your gueſt, 
[ fit with gods at their celeſtial feaſt. 
Raiſe tempelts at your plcaſure, or ſubdue; 
Diſpoſe of empire, which I hold from you. 
He faid, and hurl'd againſt the mountain fide, * 
His quiy'ring ſpear, and all the god apply'd. 
The raging winds ruſh thro' the hollow wound, 
And dance aloft in air, and ſkim along the ground: 
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Then, ſettling on the ſea, the ſurges ſweep; 
Raiſe liquid-mountains, and diſcloſe the deep. 
South, caſt, and weſt, with mix'd confuſion roar, 
And roll the foaming billows to the ſhore. | 
The cables crack, the failors fearful cries ' 
Aſcend, and ſable night involves the ſkies ; 
And heay'n itſelf is raviſh'd from their eyes. 
Loud peals of thunder from the poles enſue ; 
Then flaſhing fires the tranſient light renew: 
The face of things a frightful image bears, 
And preſent death in various forms appears. 
Struck with unuſual fright, the Trojan chief, 
With lifted hands and eyes invokes relief; 


And thrice, and four times, happy thoſe, he cry'd, 


That under Ilian walls, before their parents dy'd. 
Tydides, braveſt of the Grecian train, 

Why cou'd not I by that ſtrong arm be lain, 
And lie by noble Hector on the plain; 

Or great Sarpedon, in thoſe bloody fields, 
Where Simois rolls the bodies and the ſhields 
Of heroes, whoſe diſmember'd hands yet bear 
The dart aloft, and clench the pointed ſpear ? 
Thus while the pious prince his fate bewails, 
Fierce Boreas drove againſt his flying fails, 
And rent the ſheets : The raging billows riſe, 
And mount the toſſing veſſel to the ſkies : 
Nor can the ſhiv'ring oars ſuſtain the blow; 
The galley gives her fide, and turns her prow: 
While thoſe aſtern deſcending down the ſteep 
Through gaping waves behold the boiling deep. 
Three ſhips were hurry'd by the ſouthern blaſt, 
And on the ſecret ſhelves with fury caſt, 


; 
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Thoſe hidden rocks th* Auſonian failors knew, 
They call'd them altars, when they roſe in view, 
And ſhow'd their ſpacious backs above the flood. 
Three more fierce Eurus, in his angry mood, 
Daſh'd on the ſhallows of the moving ſand, 
And ia mid ocean left them moor'd a-land.;  -- 
Orontes' bark, that bore the Lycian crew, 
(A horrid ſight) ev'n in the hero's view, 
From ſtem to ſtern by waves was overborne : 
The trembling pilot, from his rudder torn, 
Was headlong hurl'd; thrice round the ſhip was toſt 
Then bulg'd at once, and in the deep was loſt. 
And here and there above the waves were ſeen 
Arms, pictures, precious goods, and floating men. 
The ſtouteſt veſſel to the ſtorm gave way, 
And ſuck'd through looſen'd planks the ruſhing ſea. 
Hioneus was her chief. Alethes old, 
Achates faithful, Abas young and bold, 
Endur'd not leſs: Their ſhips, with gaping ſeams, 
Admit the deluge of the briny ſtreams. 

Meantime imperial Neptune heard the found 
Of raging billows breaking on the ground : 
Diſpleas' d, and fearing for his wat'ry reign, 
He rear'd his awful head above the main : 
Serene in majeſty ; then roll'd his eyes 
Around the ſpace of earth, and ſeas, and ſkies : 
He ſaw the Trojan fleet diſpers'd, diſtreſs'd 
By ſtormy winds, and wint'ry heav'n oppreſs'd. 
Full well the god his ſiſter's envy knew, 
And what her aims, and what her arts purſue: 
He ſummon'd Eurus and the weſtern blaſt ; 
And firſt an angry glance on both he caſt : 
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Then thus rebuk'd: Audacious winds! from whence 
This bold attempt, this rebel inſolence ? 

Is it for you to ravage ſeas and land, 

Unauthoriz'd by my ſupreme command ? 

To raiſe ſuch mountains on the troubPd main? 
Whom I----Bat firſt tis fit the billows to reſtrain, 
And then you ſhall be taught obedience to my reign. _ 
Hence to your lord my royal mandate bear; 

The realms: of ocean and the fields of air 

Are mine, not his; by fatal lot to me 

The liquid empire fell, and trident of the ſea. 

His pow'r to hollow caverns is confin'd ; 

There let him reign, the jailor of the wind: 

With hoarſe commands his breathmg · ſubjects call, 
And boaſt and bluſter in bis empty hall. 

He ſpoke : And while he ſpoke he ſmooth'd the ſes, 
Diſpell'd the darkneſs, and reſtor'd the day : 
Cymothoe, Triton, and the ſea-green train 

Of beautcous nymphs, the daughters of the main, 
Clear from the rocks the veſſels with their hands; 

The god himſelf with ready trident ſtands, : 
And opes the deep, and ſpreads the moving ſands; 
— 


His finny courſers, and in triumph rides, 

The waves unruffle, and the ſea ſubſides. 

As when in tumults riſe th' ignoble crowd ; 

Mad are their motions, and their tongues are loud ; 
And ſtones and brands in rattling volleys fly, 

And all the ruſtic arms that fury can ſupply : 

If then ſome grave and pious man appear, 

They huſh their noiſe, and lend a liſt'ning car; 
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He ſoothes with ſober words their angry mood, 
And quenches their innate deſire of blood. 
So, when the father of the flood appears, 
And o'er the ſeas his ſoy'reign trident rears, : 
Their fury falls; he ſkims the liquid plains 
High on his chariot, and with looſen'd reins 5 
Majeſtic moves along, and awful peace maintains, 
The weary Trojans ply their ſhatter'd oars 
To neareſt land, and make the Lybian ſhores. 
Within a long receſs there lies a bay; 
An iſland ſhades it from the rolling ſea, 
And forms a port ſecure for ſhips to ride, ? 


Broke by the jutting land on either fide : 

In double ſtreams the brin waters glide. 

Betwixt two rows of rocks, a ſylvan ſcene 

Appears above, and groves for ever green : 

A grot is form'd beneath, with moſly ſeats, 

To reſt the Nereids, and exclude the heats. 

Down through the cranies of the living walls 

The cryſtal ſtreams deſcend in murm'ring falls, 
No haulſers need to bind the veſſels here, 

Nor bearded anchors; for no ſtorms they fear, 
Sev'n ſhips within this happy harbour meet, 

The thin remainders of the ſcatter'd fleet. 

The Trojans, worn with toils and ſpent with woes, 
Leap on the welcome land, and ſeek their wiſh'd repoſe. 
Firſt good Achates, with repeated ſtrokes 

Of claſhing flints, the hidden fire provokes : 
Short flame ſucceeds; a bed of wither'd leaves 
The dying ſparkles in their fall receives: 
-Caught into life, in fiery fumes they riſe, 

And, fed with ſtronger food, inyade the ſKies. 
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The Trojans, dropping wet, or ſtand around 
The chearful blaze, or lie along the ground: 

Some dry their corn, inſected with the brine, 
Then grind with marbles; and prepare to dine. 
Aneas climbs the mountain's airy brow, 

Aud takes a profpe@ of the ſeas below: 
IfiCapys thence, or Antheus he cou'd ſpy ; 

Or ſee the ſtreamers of Caicus fly. 

No veſſels were in view: But, on the plain, 
Three beamy ſtags command a lordly train 
Of branching heads; the more ignoble throng 
Attend their ſtately ſteps, and flowly graze along: 
He ſtood; and while ſecure they ſtood below, © 
He took the quiver and the Taſty bow 
Achates us'd to bear ; the leaders firſt 

He laid along, and then the vulgar pierc'd: 

Nor ceas'd his arrows, till the ſhady plain 

Sev'n mighty bodies, with their blood diſtain. 
For the ſev'n ſhips he made an equa! ſhare ; 

And to the port return'd triumphant from the war. 
The jars of gen'rous wine, ( Aceſtes gift, 

When his Trinacrian ſhores the navy left) 

He ſet abroach, and for the feaſt prepar'd; 

In equal portions with the ven'ſon ſhar'd. 

Thus while he dealt it round, the pious chief, 
With chearful words allay'd the common grief. 
Endure and conquer; Jove will ſoon diſpoſe 

To future good our paſt and preſent woes. 

With me the rocks of Scylla you have try'd ; 
Th' inhuman Cyclops and his den defy'd. 

What greater ills hereafter can you bear ? 
Reſume your courage, and diſmiſs your ere. 
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An hour will come, with pleaſure to relate 

Your ſorrows paſt, as benefits of Fate. 

Through various hazards and events we move 

To Latium, and th" realms foredoom'd by Jove. 

Call'd to the ſeat, (the promiſe of the ſkies,) 

Where Trojan kingdoms once again may riſe. 

Endure the hardihips of your preſent ſtate ; 

Live, and referve yourſelves for better fate. 
Theſe words he ſpoke; but ſpoke not from his heart ; 

His ontward ſmiles conceal'd his inward ſmart. 

The jolly crew, unmindful of the paſt, | 

The quarry ſhare, their plenteous dinner haſte : 

Some ſtrip the ſkin, ſome portion out the ſpoil; 

The limbs, yet trembling, in the cauldrons boil; 

Some on the fire the recking entrails broil. : 

Stretch'd on the graſſy turf, at eaſe they dine; 

Reſtore their ſtrength with meat, and chear their ſouls 

with wine. 

Their hunger thus appeas'd, their care attends 

The doubtful fortune of their adſent friends : 

Alternate hopes and fears their minds poſſeis, 

Whether to deem 'em dead, or in diſtreſs. 

Above the reſt, Eneas mourns the fate 

Of brave Orontes, and th' uncertain ſtate 

Ot Gyas, Lycus, and of Amycus, 

The day, but not their forrows, ended thus: 

When from aloft almighty Jove ſurveys 

Earth, air, and ſhores, and navigable ſeas; 

At length on Lybian realms he fix'd his eyes: 

Whom, pond'ring thus on human miſeries, 

When Venus ſaw, ſhe with a lowly look, 

Not free from tears, her heav'nly fire beſpoke. 

Vol. VI. B 
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O king of gods and men, whoſe awful hand 
Diſperſes thunder on the ſeas and land 
Diſpoſing all with abſolute command! 
How cou'd my pious fon thy pow'r incenſe? 


Or what, alas! is vaniſh'd Troy's offence? 


On various ſeas, by various tempeſts toſs'd ; ba 
But ſhut from ev'ry ſhore, and barr'd from ev ry coaſt. 
You promis'd once a progeny divine 

Of Romans, riſing from the Trojan line, 

In after-times ſhou'd hold the world in awe, 

And to the land and ocean give the law. 

How is. your doom. revers'd, which eas'd my care? 
When Troy was ruin'd in that cruel war; 

Then fates to fates I cou d oppoſe; but now, 
When fortune (till purſues her. former blow, 

What can I hope? What worſe can ſtill ſucceed ? 
What end of labours has your will decreed ? 
Antenor, from the midit of Grecian hoſts, + 
Could. paſs ſecure, and pierce th' Illyrian coaſts : 
Where rolling down the ſteep, Timavus raves, 
And thro' nine channels diſembogues his waves. 
At length he founded. Padua's happy ſeat, 

And gwe his Trojans a ſecure retreat: 

There fix'd their arms, and there renew'd their name, 
And there in quiet rules, and crown'd with fame, 
But we, deſcended from your ſacred line, 
Entitled to your heav'n, and rites divine, 

Are baniſh'd earth, and, for the wrath of one, 
:Remov'd from Latium, and the promis'd throne. 
Are theſe our ſceptres? Theſe our due rewards ? 
And is it thus that Jove bis plighted faith regards? 


Our hope of ltaly not only-loſt, 1 5 
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To whom the father of th' immortal race, 
Smiling with that ſerene indulgent face 


With which he drives the clouds, and clears the ſkies, 


Firſt gave a holy kiſs, then thus replies. 

Daughter, diſmiſs thy fears: To thy deſire 
The fates of thine are fix'd; and ſtand entire. 
Thou ſhalt behold thy wiſh'd Lavinian walls; 
Aud, ripe for heav'n, when fate Æneas calls, 
Then ſhalt thou bear him up, ſublime, to me: 
No counſels have revers'd my firm decree. 
And, left new fears diſturb thy happy ſtate, 
Know, I have ſearch'd the myſtic rolls of fate. 
Thy ſon (nor is th' appointed ſcaſon far) 
In Italy ſhall wage ſucceſsful war: 
Shall tame fierce nations in the bloody field ; 
Aud ſoy'reign laws impole, and cities build: 
Till, after ev'ry foe ſubdu'd, the ſuu 
Thrice thro' the ſigns his annual race ſhall run. 
This is his time prefix d. Aſcanius then, 
Now call'd lulus, {hall begin his reign. 
He thirty rolling years the crown ſhall wear : 
Then from Lavinium ſhall the feat transfer: 
And, with hard labour, Alba-longa build ; 
The throne with his ſucceſſion ſhall be fill'd 
Three hundred circuits more: Then ſhall be ſen, 
Ilia the fair, a prieſteſs and a queen: 
Who full of Mars, in time, with kindly throws, 
Shall at a birth two goodly boys diſcloſe. 
The royal babes a tawny wolf ſhall drain; 
Then Romulus his grandſire's throne ſhall gain; 
'Of martial tow'rs the founder ſhall become; 
The people Romans call, the city Rome. 

Ba 
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To them no bounds of empire 1 aſſign; 

Nor term of years to their immortal line, 

Ew'n havglity Juno, who, with endleſs broils, | 

Earth, ſeas, and heav'n, and Jove himſelf turmoils; 

At length atton'd, her friendly pow'r ſhall join, 

To cheriſh and adyanee the Trojan line. = 

The ſubje& world ſhall Rome's dominion own, 

And, proſtrate, fall adore the nation of the gown. 

An age is rip*ning in revolving fate, 

When Troy ſhall overturn the Grecian ſtate : 

And ſweet revenge her conqu'ring ſons ſhall call, 

To cruſh the people that confpir'd her fall. 

Then Caeſar from the Julian Rock (hall riſe, 

Whoſe empire ocean, and whoſe fame the ſkies, 

Alone ſhall! bound. Whom, fraught with eaſtern ſpoils, 

Our heav'n, the juſt reward of human toils, 

Securely ſhall repay with rites dixiue; 

And incenſe ſhall aſcend before his ſacred ſhrine. 

Then dire debate, and impious war ſhall ccaſe, 

And the ſtern age be foftened into peace: 

Then baniſh'd faith ſhall once again return, 

And veſtal fires in hallowed temples burn: 

And Remus with Quiriaus ſhall ſuſtain 

The righteous laws, and fraud and force reſtrain. 

Janus himſelf before his fane ſhall wait, | 

And keep the dreadful iffues of his gate 

With bolts and iron bars: Within remains 

Impriſon'd Fury, bound in brazen chains: 

High on a trop! +, rais'd of uſeleſs arms, 

He ſits, and threats the world With vain alarms. 
He ſaid, and ſent Cylenius with command, 

To free the ports, and ope the Punic land 
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To Trojan gueſts; leſt, ignorant of fate, 

The queen might force them from her town and ſtate. 

Down from the ſteep of heav'n Cyllenius flies, 

And cleaves with all his wings the yielding ſkies, 
Soon on the Lybian ſhore deſcends the god ; 
Perſorms his meſlage, and diſplays his rod: 

The ſurly murmurs of the people ceaſe; 

And, as the fates requir'd, they give the peace. 

The queen herſelf ſuſpends the rigid laws ; 

The Trojans pities, and protects their cauſe. 

Meantime, in ſhades of night Zaneas lies; 

Care ſeiz d his foul, and fleep forſook his eyes. 

But when the ſun reſtor'd the chearful day, 

He roſe, the coaſt and country to ſurvey ; 

Anxions and cager to diſcover more : 

It look'd a wild uncultivated fore. 

But whether human kind, or beaſts alone, 

Poſſeſod the new-found region, was unknown. 
Beneath a ledge of rocks his feet he hides ; 

Tall trees ſurround the mountain's ſhady ſides: 
The bending brow above, a fafe retreat provides. 

Arm'd with two pointed darts, he leaves bis friends, 
And true Achates on his ſteps attends. 

Lo, in the deep teceſſes of the wood, 

Before his eyes his goddeſs mother ſtood : 

A huntreſs in her habit and her mein ; 

Her dreſs a maid, her air confeſs'd a queen. 

Bare were her knees, and knots her garments bind ; 
Looſe was her hair, and wanton'd in the wind; 
Ter hand Taſtain'd a bow, her quiver hung behind, 5 
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She ſeem'd a virgin of the Spartan blood: 

With ſuch array Harpalyce beſtrude 

Her Thracian courſer, and outſtripp'd the rapid flood- 
Ho! ſtrangers! have you lately ſeen, ſhe faid, 

One of my ſiſters, like myſelf array d; 

Who croſs'd the lawn, or in the foreſt ſtray'd ? 

A painted quiver at her back ſhe bore ; 2 


Vary'd with ſpots, a lynx's hide ſhe wore, 
And at full cry purſu'd the tuſky boar ? 

Thus Venus: Thus her fon reply'd again: 
None of your ſiſtets have we heard or ſeen, 

O virgin! or what other name you bear 

Above that ſtile O mare than mortal fair! 
Your voice and mein celeſtial birth betray ! 

If, as you ſeem, the ſiſter of the day; 

Or one at leaſt of chaſte Diana's train; 

Let not an humble ſuppliant ſue in vain : 

But tell a ſtranger, long in tempeſts toſs'd, 
What earth we tread, and who commands the coaſt. 
Then on your name ſhall wretched mortals call; 
And offer'd victims at your altars fall. 

I dare not, ſhe reply'd, aſſume the name 

Of goddeſs, or celeſtial honours claim: 

For Tyrian virgins bows and quiyers bear, 
And purple buſkins o'er their ankles wear. 
Know, gentle youth, in Lybian lands you are : 
A people rude in peace, and rough in war, 
The riſing city, which from far you ſee, 

Is Carthage ; and a Tn colony. 


Phoenician Dido rules the growing ſtare; . 
Who fled from Tyre, to ſhun her brother's hate: 5 


Great were her wrongs, her ſtory full of fate; 
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Which I will ſum in ſhort. Sicheus known 

For wealth, and brother to the Punic throne, . 

Poſſeſsd fair Dido's bed: And either heart 

At once was wounded with an equal dart. 

Her father gave her, yet a ſpotleſs maid. 

Pygmalion then the Tyrian ſceptre ſway'd ; 

One who contemn'd divine and human laws: 

Then ſtrife eaſu'd, and curſed gold the cauſe. 

The monarch, blinded with deſire of wealth, 

With ſteel invades his brother's life by ſtealth ; 

Before the ſacred altar made him bleed: 

And long from. her conceal'd the cruel deed : 

Some tale, ſome pew, pretence, he daily coiu'd, 

To ſooth his ſiſter, and delude her mind. 

At length, ia dead of night, the ghoſt appears 

Of her unhappy lord : The ſpectre ſtares, 

And with erected eyes his bloody boſom. bares. 

The cruel altars, and his fate he tells, 

And the dire ſecret of his houſe reveals. 

Then warns the widow, with her houſhold-gods, 

To ſeek a refuge in remote abodes. 

Laſt, to ſupport her in ſo long a way, 

He ſhows her where his hidden treaſure lay. 

Admonilh'd thus, and ſciz'd with mortal fright, 

The queen provides companions of her flight: 

They meet; and all combine to leave the ſtare, 

Who hate the tyrant, or who fear his hate. 

They ſeize a fleet, which ready rigg'd they find: 

Nor is Pygmalion's treaſure left behind. 

The veſlels, heavy laden, put to fea 

With proſp'rous winds: A woman leads the way. 
| | . 
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I know not, if by ſtreſs of weather driv'n, 
Or was their fatal courſe diſpos'd by heav'n : 
At laſt they landed, where from far your eyes 
May view the turrets of new Carthage riſe: 
There bought a ſpace of ground, which Byrſa call'd, 
From the bulls hide, they firſt inclos'd, and wall'd. 
But whence are you, what country claims your birth? 
What ſcek you, ſtrangers, on our Lybian earth? 
To whom, with forrow ſtreaming from his eyes, 
And deeply ſighing, thus her ſon replies: 
Cou'd you with patience hear, or | relate, 
O nymph ! che tedious annals of our fate! 
'Thro' ſuch a train of woes if 1 ſhou'd run, 
The day wou'd ſooner than the tale be done 
From ancient Troy, by force expell'd we came, 
If you by chance have heard the Trojan name: 
On various ſeas by various tempeſts toſt, 
At length we landed on your Lybian coaſt. 
The good Æneas am I call'd, a name, 
While fortune favour'd, not unknown to fame : 
My houſhold gods, companions of my woes, 
With pious care I reſcu'd from our foes. 
To fruitſal Italy my courſe was bent: 
And from the king of heav'n is my deſcent. 
With twice ten fail I croſs'd the Phrygian ſea ; 
Fate and my mother goddeſs, led my way. 
Scarce ſev'n, the thin remainders of my fleet, 
From ſtorms preſerv'd, within your harbour meet: 
Myſelf diſtreſs'q, an exile, and unknown; 
Debarr'd from Europe, and from Aſia ov, £ 
In Lybian deſarts wander tþus — ; 
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His tender parent could no longer bear; 
But, interpoſing, fought to ſooth his care. 
Whoe'er you are, not unbelov'd by heav'n, 
Since on our friendly thore your ſhips are driv'n ; 
Have courage: To the gods permit the reſt ; 
And to the queen expoſe your juſt requeſt. 
Now take this earneſt of ſucceſs, for more: 
"Your ſcatter'd fleet is join'd upon the there ; 
The winds are chang'd, your friends from danger free; 
Or I renounce my {kill in augury. 
Twelve ſwans, behold, in beauteous order move, 
And (ſtoop with cloſing pinions from above: 
Whom late the bird of Jove had driv'n along, 
And thro' the clouds purſu'd the ſcatt'ring throng : 
Now all united in a goodly team, 
"They im the ground, and ſeek the quiet ſtream. 
As they, with joy returning, clap their wings, 
And ride the circuit of the ſkies in rings: 
Not otherwiſe your ſhips, and e ry friend 
Already hold the port, or with ſwitt ſails deſcend. 
No more advice is ncedful, but puriue 
The path before you, and the town in view. 
Thus having faid, ſhe turn'd, and made appear 
Her neck refulgent, and diſheveil d hair; 
Which flowing trom her ſhoulders reach'd the ground, 
And widely ſpread amhroſial ſcents around: 
In length of train deſcends her ſweeping gown ; 
And by her graceful walk the queen of love is known, 
The prirce purſu'd the parting deity, 
With words like theſe : Ah! whither do you fly ? 
Unkind and cruel, to deceive your fon 
In borrow'd ſhapes, and his embrace to hun: 
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Never to bleſs my ſight, but thus unknown; 

And ſtill to ſpeak in accents not your own. 

Againſt the goddeſs theſe complaints he made; 

But took the path, and her commands obey'd. 

They march obſcure; for Venus kindly ſhrouds, 

With miſts their perſons, and involves in clouds: 

That, thus unſeen, their paſſage none might ſtay, 

Or force to tell the cauſes of their way. 

This part perſorm'd, the goddeſs flies ſublime 

To viſit Paphos, and her native elime; 

Where garlands ever green, and ever fair, 

With vous are offer d, and with folemn pray'r: 

A hundred altars in her temple ſmoke; 

A thouſand bleeding hearts her pow'r, invoke. 
They climb the next aſcent, and looking down, 

Now at a nearer diſtance view the toon: | 

The prince, with wonder, ſees the ſtately tow'rs, 

Which late were huts, and ſhepherds homely bow'rs,. 

The gates and ſtreets; and hears from ev'ry part 

'The noiſe and buſy concourſe of the mart. 

The toiling Tyrians on each other call 

To ply their labour: Some extend the wall; 

Some build the citadel; the brawny throng, 

Or dig, or puſh unwieldy ſtoncs along: 

Some for their du ellings chuſe a ſpot of ground, 

Which, firſt deſigu'd, with ditches they ſurround. 

Some laws ordain, and ſome attend the choice 

Ot holy ſenates, and elect by voice. 

Here ſome deſign a mole, while others there 

Lay deep foundations for a theatre : 

From marble quarries mighty columns hew, 

For ornaments of ſcenes and future view. 
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Such is their toil, and ſuch theit buſy pains, 
As exerciſe the bees in flow'ry plains; 
When winter paſt, and ſummer, ſcarce begun, 
Invites them forth: to labour in the ſun; | |, 
Some lead their youth abroad, while ſome condenſe 
Their liquid ſtore, and ſome in cells diſpenſe: 
Some at the gate ſtand. ready to receive 
The golden burden, and their friends relieve. 
All with united force combine to drive 
The lazy drones ſrom the laborious hive. 
With envy ſtung, they view cach others decds: 
The fragrant work with diligence proceeds. 
Thrice happy you whoſe walls already rie, 
Aneus ſaid, and view'd with hifted eyes 
Their lofty tow'rs ; then, ent'ring at the gate, 
Conceal'd in clouds, (prodigious to relate), 
He mix'd, unmark'd, among the buſy throng, 
Borne by the tide, and paſs'd unſcen along. 
Full in the center of the town there ſtood, 
Thick fet with trees, a venerable wood: 
The Tyrians landing near this holy ground; 
And digging here, a proſp'rous omen found: 
From under earth a courſer's head they drew, 
Their growth and future fortune to foreſhew : 
This fated ſign their ſoundreſo Juno gave, | 
Of a ſoil fruitful, and a people brave. | 
Stdonian Dido here, with ſolemn ſtate, 
Did Juno's temple build and confecrate: 
Enrich'd with gifts, and with a golden ſhrine; 
But more the goddeſs made the place divine. 
On brazen ſteps the marble threſhold roſe, 
And brazen plates the cedar beams incloſe : 
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The rafters are with brazen cov*rings erown'd; 
The lofty doors on brazen hinges ſound. 

What firſt Aneas in this place beheld, 

Reviv'd his courage, and his fear expell'd: 

For while, expecting there the queen, he rais'd 
His wond' ring eyes, and round the temple gaz d; 
Admir'd the fortune of the Tiſmg town, 

The ſtriving artiſts, and their artsrenown : 

He ſaw, in order painted on the wall, 

Whatever did unhappy 'Troy befal : 

The wars that fame around the world had blown; 
All to the life, and ev'ry leader known. 

There Agamemnon, Priam here he ſpies, 

And fierce Achilles, who both kings defies. 
He ſtopp'd, and, weeping, ſaid, O friend! ev'n here 
The monuments of Trojan woes appear ! 

Our known diſaſters fill ev'n foreign lands: 

See there, where old unhappy Priam ſtands! 
Ev'n the mute walls relate the warrior's fame, 
And Trojan griefs the 'Tyrians pity claim. 

He faid, his tears a ready paſſage find, 
Devouring what he ſaw fo well deſign'd ; 

And with an empty picture fed his mind. 

For there he ſaw the fainting Grecians yield; 
And here the trembling Trojans quit the field, 
Purſu'd by fierce Achilles through the plain, 
On his high chariot driving o'er the lain. 
The tents of Rheſus next his grief renew, 

By their white fails betray'd to nightly view; 
And wakeful Diomede, whoſe cruel ſword 

The centries flew nor ſvar'd their ſlumb' rin lord 
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Then took the ßery ſteeds, ere yet the food | 

Ot Troy they taſte, or drink the Xanthian flood. 

Elfewhere he ſaw where Troilus defy'd 

Achilles, and unequal combat try'd. . 

Then, where the boy difarm'd, with looſen d reins, 

Was by his horſes hurry'd o'er the plains; 

Hung by the neck and hair, and dragg d around; 

The hoſtile ſpear, yet ſticking in his 3 

With tracks of hlood inſcrib'd the duſty ground, 
Meantime the Trojan dames, oppreſs'd with woe, 

To Pallas fane in long proceſſion go, 

In hopes to recontile their heav*nly foe: © 

They weep, tliey beat their breaſts, they rend their 

And rich embroidet'd veſts for preſents bear; Ibair, — 

nut the ſtern golldeſs ſtands vnmor'd with pray 'r. 

Thrice round the Trojan walls Achilles drew 

The corpſe of Hector, whom in ſiglit he flew, 

Here Priam ſues ; and there, for ſums of gold, 

The lifeleſs body of his fon is fold; 

80 ſad an object, and ſo well expreſt'd, 

Drew ſighs and grouns from the griet d heto's hreœaſt. 

Jo ke the figure of his lifeleſs friend, 

And his old fire bis belpkfs hand extend. 

Himiclt he ſaw amidit tue Grecian train, 

Mix'd in the bloody battle on the plain. 

And ſwarthy Memnoa in bis arms he knew, 

His pompous euſigns, and bis Indian crew. 

Ventheſilea there, with haughty grace, 

Leads to the wars an, Aamazonian race: 

In their right hands a pointed dart they wield; 

The left, for ward, ſuſtains the lunar ſhield. 
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Athwart her, breaſt a golden belt ſhe throws ; 
Amidſt the prels alone provokes a thouſand foes : 
And dares her maiden arms to manly force oppoſe, 


Thus while the Trojan prince employs his eyes, 3 
Fix'd on the walls with wonder and ſurprize; a 


The beauteous Dido, with a num'rons train, 
And pomp of guards, aſcends the ſacred fane. 
Such on Eurota's bank, or Cyotbus' height, 
Diana ſeems; and ſo ſhe cbarms the ſight, 
When in the dance the grace ful goddeſs leads 

The quire of nymphs, and dark th heads: 
Known by her quiver and her lo ein, 2 


She walks majeſtic, and ſhe looks ir queen. WET 


Latona ſees her ſhine above the reſt, 

And feeds with ſecret joy her ſilent breaſt, 
Such Dido was; with ſuch becoming ſtate, _ 
Amidſt the crowd ſhe walks ſerenely y great. 
Their labour to her future ſway ſhe {peeds, 
And paſſing with a gracious glance proceeds : 8 | 
Then mounts the throne, high plac'd before the lkrine; 
In crowds around the ſwarming, people join. 

She takes petitions, and diſpenſes laws, 

Hears, and determines ev'ry. private cauſe, 

Their taſks in equal portions ſhe diyides; 

And where unequal, there by lots decides. 

Another way by chance Aneas bends 

His eyes, and unexpected fees his friends : 

Antheus, Sergeſtus grave, Cloanthes ſtrong, 

And at their backs a mighty Trojan throng : 

Whom late the tempeſt on the billows toſs'd, 

And widely ſcatter d on another coaſt. 
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A The prince, unſeen, ſurpriz'd-with wonder ſtands, 
And longs, with joyful haſte ro join their hands: 
But doubtful of the wiſh'd event he lays, 

And from the hollow. cloud his friends ſurveys : 
Impatient till they told their preſent Nate, 

And where they left their ſhips, and what their fate: 
And why they came, and what was their requeſt : 
For theſe were ſent commiſſion'd by the reſt, 

To fue for leave to land their ſickly men, 

And gain admiiſion to the gracious queen. 
Ent'ring, with cries they fill d the holy fane ; 
Then thus, with lowly voice, Ilioneus began. 

O queen! indulg'd, by favour of the gods, 

To found an empire in theſe new abodes ; 

To build a town; with ſtatutes to reſtrain 

Fhe wild inhabitants beneath thy reign ; 

We wretched Trojans, toſs'd on ev'ry ſhore, 
From ſea to fea, thy clemency implore: 

-Forbid the fires our ſhipping to deface; 

Receive th'- unhappy fugitives to grace; [ 
And ſpare th' remnant of a pious race. 

We come not with deſigu of waſteful prey, 

To drive the country, force the ſwains = dj 

Nor ſuch our ſtrength, nor ſuch is our deſire 

The vanquiſh'd dare not to ſuch thoughts well 
A land there is, Heſperia nam'd of old; 

The foil is fruitful, and the men are bold : 

Th' Oenotrians held it once, by common thank, 
Now call'd Italia, from the leader's name. 

To that ſweet region was our voyage bent, 
When winds, and ey'ry warring element, 
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Diſturd'd our courſe, and far from ſight of land, 
Caſt our torn veſſels on the moving ſand : 

The ſea came on; the fouth with mighty roar, - 
Diſpers'd and daſh'd the reſt upon the rocky ſhore. 
Theſe few you fer, efcap'd the ſtorm, and fear, 
Unlefs you interpoſe, a ſhipwreck. here. 
What men, what monſters, what inhuman race, 
What laws, what barb'rous cuſtoms of the place, 
Shut up a deſart ſhote to-drowning men, 

And drive us to the eruel ſeas again! 

If our hard fortune ro compaſhon draws, 5 


Nor hoſpitable rights, nor human laws; 

The gods are juſt, and will revenge our cauſe. 

Eneas was our prince; a juſter lord, 

Or nobler warrior, never drew a ſword: 5 
Obſervant of the right, religious of his word. 

If yet he lives, and draws the vital air: 

Nor we his friends of ſafety ſhall deſpair : 

Nor you, great queen, theſe offices repent, 

Which he will equal, and perhaps augment. 

We want not cities nor Sicilian coaſts, | 

Where king Aceſtes Trojan lineage boaſts. 

Permit our ſhips a ſhelter on your thores, 

Refitted from your woods with plar.ks and oars ; 

That if our prince be ſafe, we may renew 

Our deſtin'd courſe, and Italy purſue. 

But if, O beſt oſ men! the fates ordain 

That thou art ſwallow'd in the Lybian main : 

And if our young lulus be no more; 

Diſmiſs our navy from your friendly ſhore: 

That we to good Aceſtes may return; 

And with our friends our common loſſes mourn. 
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Thus ſpoke Ilioneus; the Trojan crew 

With cries and clamours his requeſt renew. 

The modeſt queen a while, with down=-caſt eyes, 

Ponder'd the ſpeech ; then briefly thus replies. 
Trojans, diſmiſs your fears: My cuel fate, 

And doubts attending an unſettled ſtate, 

Force me to guard my coaſt from foreign foes. 

Who has not heard the ſtory of your woes ? 

The name and fortune of your native place, 

The fame and valour of the Phrygian race ? 

We Tyrians are not fo devoid of ſenſe, | 

Nor ſo remote from Phocbus' influence. 

Whether to Latian ſhores your courſe is bent, 

Or driv*n by teinpeſts from your firſt intent, 

You ſcek the good Aceſtes' government; 

Your men ſhall be receiv'd, your flect repair'd, 

And ſail, with ſhips of convoy for your guard. 

Or, wou'd you ſtay, and joiu your friendly powers, 

Jo raiſe and to defend the T'yrian tow'rs; 

My wealth, my city, and myſelf are yours. 

And wou'd to heay'n the ſtorm you felt wou'd bring 

On Carthaginian coaſts your wand'ring King. 

My people ſhall, by my command, explore 

Ilie ports and creeks of ev'ry winding ſhore; 

Aud towns, and wilds, and ſhady woods, in queſt 

Of io renown'd and fo deſir'd a guett. 

Rais'd in his mind the Trojan hero ſtood, 

And long'd to break from out his ambient cloud; 

Achates found it; and thus urg'd his way: 

From whence, O goddeſs born, this long delay ? 

What more can you deſire ? your welcome ſure, 

Your fleet in ſafety, and your friends ſecure ? 
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One only wants; and him we ſaw in vain 
Oppoſe the ſtorm, and fwallow'd in the main: 
Orontes in his fate our forfeit paid; 5 

The reſt agrees with what your mother ſaid. 
Scarce had he ſpoken, when the cloud gave way, 
The miſts flew upward, and diffoly'd in day* 
The Trojen chief appear d in open Gght, 
Auguſt in viſage, and ſerenely bright. 

His mother goddeſs with her hands divine, ſhine: 
Had form'd his curling locks, and made his temples 
And giv'n his rolling eyes a ſparkling grace; 

And breath'd a youthful vigonr on his face. 

Like poliſh'd iv'ry, beauteous to behold, 

Or Parian marble, when enchas'd in gold : 

Thus radiant from th* circling cloud he broke; 

And thus with manly modeſty he ſpoke. 

He whom you ſeck am I: By tempeſts toſs d, 
And fav'd from ſhipwreck on your Lybian coaſt : 
Preſenting, gracious queen, before your throne, 
A prince that owes his life to you alone. 

Fair majeſty, the refuge and redreſs 

Of thoſe whom fate purſues, and wants. oppreſs: 
You, who your pious offices employ 

To fave the reliques of abandon'd Troy; 
Receive the ſhipwreck'd on your friendly ſhore ; 
With hoſpitable rites relieve the poor : 
Aſſociate in your town a wand'ring train, 

And ſtrangers in your palace entertain. 

What thanks can wretched fugitives return, 
Who ſcatter'd thro' the world in exile mourn ? 
'The gods, (if gods to goodneſs are inclin'd,) 

If acts of mercy touch their heav'nly mind; 
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And more than all the gods, your gen rous heart, 
Conſcious of worth, requite its own deſert! 

In you this age is happy, and this earth: 

And parents more than mortal gave you birth. 

While rolling rivers into ſeas ſhall run, 

And round th' ſpace of heav'n the radiant ſun ; 
While trees the mountain tops with ſhades ſupply, 
Your honour, name, and praiſe ſhall never die. 
What-c'er abode my fortune has aſlign'd, 

Your image ſhall be-preſent in my mind. 

Thus having faid, he turn'd with pious haſte, 

And joyful his expecting friends embrac'd : 5 
With his right hand Ilioneus was grac'd, 

Sereſtus with bis left; then to his breaſt 
Cloanthes and the noble Gyas preſfs'd ; 5 
And ſo by turns deſcended to the reſt. 

The Tyrian queen ſtood fix'd upon bis face, 
'Pleas'd with his motions, raviſh'd with his grace: 
Admir'd his fortunes, more admir'd the man; 
Then recolleQed ſtood ; and thus began. 

What fate, O goddeſs born, what angry powers, 
Have caſt you ſhipwreck'd on our barren ſhores ? 
Are you the great Aneas, known to fame, 

Who from celeſtial ſeed your lineage claim ! 

The ſame Eneas whom fair Venus bore 

To fam'd Anchiſes on th' Idaean ſhore ? 

It calls into my mind, tho then a child, 

When Teucer came from Salamis exil'd ; 

And fought my father's aid, to be reſtor'd : 

My father Belus then with fire and ſword 

Invaded Cyprus, made the region bare, 

And, conqu'ring, finiſh'd the ſucceſsful war, 
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From him the Trojan ſiege I underſtood; 

The Grecian chiefs and your illuſtrious blood : 

Your foe himſelf the Dardan valour prais'd, 

And his own anceſtry from FTrojans rais'd. 

Enter, my noble gueſt ; and you ſhall find, 

If not a coſtly welcome, yet a kind: 

For I myſclf, like you, have been diſtreſs'd ; 

Till heav'n afforded me this place of reſt ; 

Like you, an alien in a land unknown, 

J learn to pity woes, ſo like my own. 

She faid, and to the palace led her gueſt, 

Then offer'd incenſe, and proclaim'd a feaſt. 

Nor yet leſs careful for her abſent friends, 

Twice ten fat oxen to the ſhips ſhe ſends : 

Beſides a hundred boars, a hundred lam bs, 

Wich bleating cries, attend their milky dams. 

And jars of gen'rous wine, and ſpacious bowls, 

She gives, to chear the ſailors drooping ſouls. 

Now purple bangings-clothe the palace walls, 

And ſamptuous feaſts are made in ſplendid halls : 

On Tyrian carpets, richly wrought, they dine; 

With loads of maſly plate the fide-boards ſhine. 

And antique vaſes all of gold emboſs'd ; 

(The gold itſelſ inferior to the coſt;) 

Of curious work, where on the ſides were ſcen 

The fights and figures of illuſtrious men; | 

From their firſt ſounder to the preſent queen. 
The good Ancas, whoſe paternal care 

Iulus' abſence could no longer bear, 

Diſpatch'd Achates to the ſhips in haſte, 

To give a glad relation of the paſt; 


And, fraught with precious gifts, to bring the boy 
Snatch'd from the ruins of unhappy Troy 
A robe of tiſſue, ſtiff with golden wire; 
An upper veſt, once Helen's rich attire ; 
From Argos by the fam'd adultreſs brought, 
With golden flow'rs and winding feliage wrought; 
Her mother Leda's preſent, when ſhe came 
To ruin Troy, and ſet the world on flame. 
The ſceptre Priam's eldeſt daughter bore, 
Her orient neck late, and the crown ſhe wore; 
Of double texture, glorious to behold ; 
One order ſet with gems, and one with gold. 
Inſtructed thus, the wiſe Achates goes: 
And in his diligence his duty ſhows. 

But Venus, anxious for her ſon's affairs, 
New councils tries; and new deſigns prepares: 
That Cupid ſhould aſſume the ſhape and face 
of ſweet Aſcanius, and the iprightly grace? 
Shou'd bring the preſents in her nephew's ſtead, 
And in Eliza's veins the gentle poiſon ſhed. 
For much ſhe fear'd the Tyrians, double tongu'd, 
And knew the town to Juno's care belong' d. 
Theſe thoughts by night her golden lumbers broke; 
And thus alarm'd, to winged Love ſhe ſpoke. 
My ſon, my ſtrength, wboſe mighty pow'r alone 
Controuls the thund'rer on his awful throne ; 
To thee thy much afflicted mother flies, 
And on thy ſuccour and thy faith relies. 
Thou know'ſt, my ſon, how Jove's revengeful wiſe, 
By force and fraud attempts thy brother's life, 
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And often haſt thou mourn'd with me his pains : 

Him Dido now with blandifhment detains; 

But I ſuſpect the town where Juno reigns. 

For this tis needful to prevent her art, 

And fire with love the proud Phoenician's beart ; 

A love ſo violent, ſo ſtrong, ſo ſure, 

As neither zge can change, nor art can cure. 

How this may be perform'd now take my mind : 

Aſcanius by his father is deſign'd 

To come, with preſents laden from the port, 

To gratify the queen, and gain the court. 

I mean to plunge the boy in pleaſing fleep, 

And, raviſh'd in Idalian bow'rs, to keep; 

Or high Cythera: 'That the ſweet deceit 

May paſs unſeen, and none prevent the cheat, 

Take thou his form and ſhape. I beg the grace 

But only for a night's revolving ſpace; 

Thyſelf a boy, aſſume a boy's diſſembl'd face. 

That, when amidſt the fervour of the feaſt, 

The Tyrian hugs and fonds thee on her breaſt, 

And with ſweet kiſſes in her arms conſtrains, 

Thou may'ſt infuſe thy venom in her veins. 

The god of love obeys, and ſets aſide 

His bow and quiver, and his plumy pride : 

He walks Iulus in his mother's ſight; 

And ia the ſweet reſemblance takes delight. 
The goddeſs then to young Aſcanius flies, 

And in a pleaſing ſlumber ſeals his eyes; 

Lull'd in her lap, amidſt a train of loves, 

She gently bears him to ker bliſsful groves : 

Then with a wreath of myrtle crowns his head, 

And ſoftly lays him on a flow'ry bed. 
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Cupid mean time aſſum'd his form and face, 
Foll'wing Achates with a ſhorter pace; 
And brought the gifts. The queen, already fat 
Amidſt the Trojan lords in ſhining ſtate, 
High on a golden bed : Her princely gueſt 
Was next her ſide; in order fat the reſt, ' 
Then canniſters with bread are heap'd on high; - 
Th' attendants water for their hands ſupply pt 
And, having waſh'd, with ſilken towels dry, 5 
Next fifty hand maids in long order bore 
The cenſers, and with fumes the gods adore. 
Then youths and virgins, twice as many, join 
To place the diſhes, and to ſerve the wine. 
he Tyrian train, admitted to the feaſt, 
Approach, and on the painted couches reft. 
All on the Trojan gifts with wonder gaze; 
But view the beauteous boy with more amaze. 
His roſy-colour' d cheeks, his radiant eyes, 
His motions, voice, and ſhape, and all the god's diſguiſe. 
Nor paſs unprais'd the veſt and vell divine, 
Which wand'ring foilage and rich flow'rs entwine. 
But far above the reſt the royal dame, 
(Already doom d to love's diſaſtrous flame;): 
With eyes inſatiate, and tumultuous joy, 
Beholds the preſents, and admires the boy. 
The guileful god about the hero long, | 
With childrens play and falfe embraces, hung; 
Then ſought the queen: She took him to her arms, 
With greedy pleaſure, and deyour'd his charms. 
Unhappy Dido little thought what gueſt, 
How dire a god ſhe drew fo near her breaſt. 
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But he, not mindleſs of his mother's pray r, 

Works in the pliant boſom of the fair; 

And moulds her heart anew,and blots berformer care. 

The dead is to the living love reſign'd;; | 

And all Æneas enters in her mind. | 
Now, when the rage of buager vas apea'd; . 

The meat remov d, and ev'ry gueſt was pleas'd ; 

The golden bowls with ſparkling wine are crown d, 

And through the palace chearful cries reſound. 

From gilded roofs depending lamps difplay 

Nocturnal beams, that emulate the day. | 

A golden bow}, that ſhone with gems divine, 5 

The queen commanded to be crown'd with wine; 5 

The bowl that Belus us'd, and all the Tyrian line. 

Then, ſilence through the ball proclaim's, fs ſpoke; 

O hoſpitable Jove! we thus invoke, | 

With folemn rites, thy ſacred name and pow'r! 

Bleſs to both nations this auſpicious hour. 

So may the Trojan and the Tyrian line, 

In laſting concord from this day combine. 

Thon, Bacchus, god of joys and friendly cheer, 

And gracious Juno, both be preſent here : | 

And you, my Lords of Tyre, your vows addreſs, 

To heav'n with mine, to ratify the peace. 

The goblet then ſhe took, with nectar crown'd, 

(Sprinkling the firſt libations on the ground, ) 

And rais'd it to her mouth with ſober grace, 

Then, ſipping, offer'd to the next in place. 

Twas Bitias whom ſhe call'd, a thirſty ſoul; 

He took the challenge, and embrac'd the bowl : 

With pleaſure ſwill'd the gold, nor ceas'd to draw, 

Till he the bottom of the brimmer ſaw. 
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The goblet goes around: Iapas brought 

His golden lyre, and ſung what antient Atlas taught. 
The various labours of the wand'ring moon, 

And whence proceed th' eclipſes of the ſun. 

Th' original of men and beaſts, and whence 

The rains ariſe, and fires their warmth diſpenſe; 
And fix'd and erring ſtars diſpoſe their influence. 5 
What ſhakes the ſolid eatth, what cauſe delays 

The ſummer- nights, and ſhortens wiater-days. 
With peals of ſhouts the Tyrlans pralſe the ſong; 
Thoſe peals are echo'd by the Trojan throng. 

Tl” unhappy queen with talk prolong'd the night, 
And drank large draughts of love with vaſt delight; 
Of Priam much inquir'd, of Hector more; 

Then aſk d what arms the ſwarthy Memaon wore; 
What troops he landed on the Trojan ſhore. 

The ſteeds of Diomede vary'd the diſcourſe, 

And hierce Achilles, with his matchleſs force. 

At length, as fate and her ill ſtars requir'd, 

To hear the ſeries of the war defir'd. 

Relate at large, my godlike gveſt, ſhe ſaid, 

The Grecian ſtratagems, the town betray'd; 

The fatal iflue of ſo long a war; 

Your flight, your wand'rings, and your woes declare. 
For ſince on ev'ry ſea, on ev'ry coaſt, 

Your men have been diſtreſs'd, your navy toſs'd; 
gev'n times the ſun has either tropic view'd, 

The winter baniſh'd, and the ſpring renew'd. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


NE AS relates bow the city of Troy was taken, af- 
ter a ten years ſiege, by the treachery of Sinon, and 
the ſtratagem of @ woeden horſe. He declares the fixed 
reſolution he had taken not to ſurvive the ruins of his 
country, and the various adventures be met with in 
the defence of it. At laſt, baving been before adviſed 
by Heftor's ghoſt, and now by the appearance of his 
mother Venus, be is prevailed upon to leave the town, 
and ſettle bis bonſuold gods in another country. In or- 
der to this, he carries off his father on bis ſpoulders, and 
leads bis little fon by the hand, bis wife following him 
bebind. When he comes to the place appunted for the 
general rende vous, he finds a great confluence of 
people, but miſſes bis wife, whoſe ghoſt afterwards ap- 
pears to him, and tells bim the land which was def gned 

for bim. 
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L were attentive to the godlike man, 
A When from his lofty conch be thus began. 
Great queen, what you command me to relate, 
Renews the fad remembrance of our fate. 

An empire from tits old foundations rent, 
And ev'ry woe the Trojans underwent, 

A peopl'd city made a deſart place; 

All that 1 ſaw, and part of which I was; 
Not even the hardeſt of our foes cou'd hear; 
Nor ſtern Ulyiles tell without a tear; 

And now the latter watch of waſting night, 
And fetting ſtars to kindly reſt invite. | 
But, ſince you take ſuch int'reſt-in our woe, 
And Troy's difaſt'rous end deſire to know: 
I will reſtrain my tears, and bricfly tell 
What in our laſt and fatal night befel. 

By deſtiny compell'd, and in deſpair, 

The Greeks grew weary of the tedious war : 
And by Minerva's aid a fabric rcar'd, 

Which like a ſteed of monſtrous height appear'd ; 
The ſides were plank d with pine ; they feigi'd it made 
For their return, and this the vow they paid. 

Thus they pretend; but in the hollow fide 
Selected numbers of their ſoldiers bide: 

With inward arms the dire machine they load, 
And iron bowels ſtuff the dark abode. 

In fight of Troy lies Tenedos, an iſle, 

(While fortune did on Priam's empire ſmile,) 
Renown'd for wealth, but ſince a faith leis bay, 
Where ſhips expos'd to wind and weather lay. 
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There was their fleet conceal'd ; we thought for Greece 
Their fails were hoiſted, and our fears releaſe. 
The Trojans, coop'd within their walls fo long, 
Unbar their gates, and iſſue in a throng, 
Like ſwarming bees, and with delight ſurvey 
The camp deſerted where the Grecians lay : | 
The quarters of their ſev'ral chiefs they how d; 
Here Phoenix, here Achilles made abode ; 
Here join'd the battles ; there the navy rode. £ 
Part on the pile their wond'ring eyes employ, 
(The pile by Pallas rais'd to ruin Troy.) 
Thymoetes firſt (tis doubtful whether hir'd, 
Or ſo the Trojan deſtiny requir'd,) 
Mov'd that the ramparts might be broken down, 
To lodge the monſter-fabric in the town. 
But Capys, and the reſt of ſounder mind, 
The fatal preſent to the flames deſign'd ; 
Or to the wat'ry deep; at leaſt to bore 
The hollow ſides, and hidden frauds explore: 
The giddy vulgar, as their fancies guide, 
With noiſe ſay nothing, and in parts-divide. 
Laocoon, follow'd by a num'rous crowd, 
Ran from the fort, and cry'd from far aloud, 
O wretched countrymen ! what fury reigns ? 
What more than madneſs has poſle(s'd your brains? 
Think you the Grecians from your coaſts are gone; 
And are Ulyſles* arts no better known ? 
This hollow fabric either mult incloſe, 
Within its blind receſs, our ſecret foes; 
Or 'tis an engine rais'd above the town, 
T' o'crlook the walls, and then to batter down, 
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Somewhat is ſure deſign'd, by fraud or force 

Truſt not their preſents, nor admit the horſe. 

Thus having faid, agaiuſt the ſteed he threw 

His forceful ſpear, which, hiſſing as it flew, 

Picrc'd through the yielding planks of jointed wool; | 

And trembliag in the hollow belly flood. 

The ſides tranſpierc'd, return a rattling ſound, 

And groans of Greeks inclos'd came iſſuing thro' the 
wound. 

And had not hcav'n the fall of Troy deſign' d, 

Or had not men been fated to be blind, 

Enough was ſaid and done t' inſpire a better mind: 5 

Then bad our lances pierc'd the treach'rous wood, 

And llian tow'rs, and Priam's empire ſtood. __ 

Meantime with ſhouts the Trojan ſhepherds briog 

A captive Greek in bands before the king ; 

Taken, to take; who made himſeli their prey, 

I' impoſe on their belief, and Troy betray, 

Fix'd on his aim, and obſlinately bent 

To dic undaunted, or to circumvent. 

About the captive, tides of Trojans flow 

All preſs to ice, and ſome iniult the toe. 

Now hear how well the Greeks their wiles diſguis'd; 

Bchold a nation in a man compris'd. 

Trembling the miſcreaat ſtood, unarm'd, and bound; 

He ſtar'd and rolled his haggard eyes around: 

Ihen faid, Alas! what earth remains, what ſea 

Is open to receive unhappy me! 

What fate a wretched fugitive attends; 

Scorn'd by my foes, abandon'd by my friends ? 

He faid, and ſigh'd, and caſt a rueful eye: 

Our pity kindles, and our paſſions die. 


| 
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We chear the youth to make his own defence, 
And freely tell us what he was, and whenee : 
What news he cou'd impart we long to know; 
And what to-credit from a captive foe. 


His fear at length diimiſs d, he faid, Whate'er 


My fate ordains, my words ſhall be ſincere: 

1 neither can, nor dare my birth diſclaim ; 
Greece is my country, Sinon is my name : 
Though plung'd by fortune's pow'r in miſery, 
Tis not in fortune's pow'r to make me lye. 
If any chance has hither brought the name 

Of Palamedes, not unknown to fame, 

Who ſuffer'd from the malice of the times; 
Accus'd and fentenc'd for pretended crimes : 
Becauſe theſe fatal wars he would prevent; 


Whoſe death the wretched Greeks too late lament. 


Me, then a boy, my father, poor and bare 

Of other means, committed to his care; 

His kinſman and companion in the war. 
While fortune favour'd, while his arms ſupport 
The cauſe, and rul d the counſels of the court, 
I made ſome figure there; nor w:s my name 
Obſcure, nor I without my ſhare of fame. 

But when Ulyſſes, with fallacious arts, 

Had made impreſſion on the people's hearts; 
And forg'd a treaſon in my patron's name, 

(1 ſpeak of things too far divulg'd by fame) 
My kinſman fell; then I, without ſupport, 

In private mourn'd his loſs, and left the court. 
Mad as I was, I could not bear his fate 

With ſilent grief, but loudly blam'd the ſtate ; 
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And cury'd the direful author of my woes. 
Tas told again, and hence my ruin rofe. p 
I threaten'd, if indulgent heav*n once more 

Wou'd land me ſafoly on my native ſhore, | : 
His death with double vengeance to reſtore. 

This mov'd the murderer's hate, and ſoon enſu'd 

Th' eſſects of malice from a man fo proud. 
Ambiguous rumours through the camp he ſpread, 
And ſought, by treaſon, my devoted head : 

New crimes invented; left unturn'd no ſtone, 

To make my guilt appear, and hide his own, 

Till Calchas was by force and threat'ning wrought :—« 
But why--why dwell Ion that anxious thought? 

If on my nation juſt revenge you feck, 

And 'tis t appear a foe t' appear a Greek ; 

Already you my name and country know, 

Aſſuage your thrift of blood, and ſtrike the blow: 
My death will both the kingly brothers pleaſe, 

And ſet inſatiate Tthacus at eaſe. 

This fair unhnifh'd tale, theſe broken arts, | 
Rais'd expectations in our longing hearts; 5 
Unknowing as we were in Grecian arts. 

His former trembling once again renew'd; 

With acted fear the villain thus purſu'd. 

Long had the Grecians (tir'd with fruitleſs care, 

And weary'd with an unſucceſsful wat,) 

Reſolv'd to raiſe the ſiege, and leave the town; 

And, had the gods permitted, they had gone. 

But oft the wint'ry ſeas and ſouthern winds 

With ſtood their paſſage home, and chang'4 their minds. 
Portents and prodigies their ſouls amaz'd ; 

But moſt when this ſtupenduous pile was rais'd. 
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Then flaming meteors, hung in air, were ſen, 
And thunders rattled thro” a ſky ſerene ; 
Diſmay'd, and fearful, of ſome dire event, 
Eurypylus, t' enquire their fate, was ſent: 
He from the gods this dreadtyl anſwer brought: 
O Grecians, when the Trojan ſhores you fought, 5 
Your paſſage with a virgin's blood was bought: 
| So mult your ſaſe return be bought again; 
| And Grecian blood, once,more atone the main. 
| The ſpreading rumour round the people ran; 
All fear'd, and each believ d himſelf the man. 
| _Ulyfles took ch' advantage of their fright; 
| Call'd Calchas, and produc'd in open fight: 
| Then bade him name the wretch; ordaia'd by fate 
The public victim, to redeem the (tate, 
Already ſome preſag'd the dire event, 
And ſaw what facrifice Ulyſſes meant. 
For twice five days the good old ſeer withſtood 
| Th' intended treaſon, and was dumb to blood. 
7 Till tir'd with endleſs clamours, and purſuit 
F Of Ithacus, he ſtood no longer mute: 
But as it was agreed, pronounc'd, that I 
Was deſtin'd by the wr..thful gods to die. 
All praiſe the ſentence, plcas'd the ſtorm ſhou'd fall 
On one alone, whoſe fury threaten'd all. 
The diſmal day was come; the prieſts prepare 
Their leaven cakes, aud fillets for my hair, 
I follow'd nature's laws, and muſt avow 
I broke my bonds, and fled the fatal blow. 
Hid in the weedy lake all night I lay, 
Secure of ſafety when they fail'd away. 
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Put now what further hopes for me remain, 
To ſee my friends or native ſoil again? 
My tender infants, or my careful fire ; 
Whom they returning will to death require ? 
Will perpetrate on them their firſt deſign, 
And take the forfeit of their heads for mine? 
Which, O if pity mortal minds can move! 
If there be faith below, or gods above! 
If innocence and truth can claim deſert, 
Ye Trojans, from an injur'd wretch avert. 
Falſe tears true pity move: The king commands 
To looſe his fetters, and unbind his hands: 
Then adds theſt friendly words: Diſsmiſs thy fears, 
Forget the Greeks; be mine as thou wert their s. 
But truly tell, Was it for force or guile, 
Or ſome religious end, you rais'd the pile ? 
Thus faid the King. He full of fraudful arts, 
'This well invented tale for truth imparts. 
Ye lamps of heav'a! he ſaid, and lifted high 
His hands now free, thou venerable ſky, 
Inviolable pow'rs, ador'd with dread, | 
Ye fatal fillets, that once bound this head, 5 
Ye ſacred altars, from whoſe flames 1 fled ! 
Be all of you abjur'd; and grant I may, 
Without a crime, th' ungratefol Greeks betray ! 
Reveal the ſecrets of the guilty fare ; 
And juſtly panith whom I juſtly hate! 
But you, O king, preſerve the faith you gave, 
If I to ſave myſelf your empire fave. | 
The Grecian hopes, and all th* attempts they made, 


Were only founded on Minerva's aid. 
Vol. VI. D 
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But from the time when impious Diomede, 

And falſe Ulyſles, that inventive head, 

Her fatal image from the temple drew, 

The ſleeping guardians of the caſtle flew, 

Her virgin ſtatue with their bloody hands 
Polluted, and profan'd her holy bands : 
From thence the ride of fortune left their ſhore, 
And ebb'd much faſter than it flow'd before: 
Their courage languiſh'd as their hopes decay'sd ; 
And Pallas, now averſe, refus'd her aid. 

Nor did the goddeſs doubtfully declare 

Her alter'd mind, and alicnated care : 

When fi:ſt her fatal image touch'd the ground, 
She ſternly caſt her glaring eyes around; 

That ſparkl'd as they roll'd, and ſeem'd to threat: 
Her heav'nly limbs diſtill'd a briny ſweat. 

Thrice from the ground ſhe leapt ; was ſeen to wield 
Her brandiſh'd lance, and ſhake the horrid ſhield. 
Then Calchas bad our hoſt for flight prepare, 
And hope no conquelt from the tedious war : 
Till firſt. they ſail'd for Greece; with pray'rs beſought 
Her injur'd pow'r, and better omens brought. 
And now their navy plows the wat'ry main ; 

Yet, ſoon expect it on your ſhores again. 

With Pallas pleas'd; as Calchas did ordain. 5 
But firſt, to reconcile the blue- cy d maid, 

For her ſtol'n ſtatue, and her tow'r betray d; 
Warn'd by the ſeer, to her offended name 

We rais d, and dedicate this wond'rous frame: 
So lofty, leſt thro' your forbidden gates 

It paſs, and intercept our better fates. 
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For, once admitted there, our hopes are loſt; 
And Troy may then a new Palladium boaſt. 
For fo religion and the gods ordain, 
That if you violate with hands profane 
Minerva's gift, your town in flames ſhall burn, 
(Which omen, O ye gods, on Grecia turn !) 
But if it climb, with your aſſiſting hands, 
The Trojan walls, aud in the City ſtands ; 
Then Troy ſhall Argos and Mycenae burn; 
And the reverſe of fate on us return. 

With ſuch deceits he gain'd their eaſy hearts, 
Too prone to credit his perfidious arts. 
What Diomede, nor Thetis' greater ſon, : 
A thouſand ſhips, nor ten years ſiege had done: 
Falſe tears and fawning words the city won. 
A greater omen, and of worſe portent, 
Did our unwary minds with fear torment ; | 
Concurring to produce the dire event. 5 
Laocoon, Neptune's prieſt by lot that year, 
With folema pomp then ferific'd a ſteer : 
When, dreadful to behold, from fea we ſpy d 
Two ſerpents rank'd abreaſt the ſeas divide, 
And ſmoothly ſweep along the ſwelling tide : 
Their flaming creſts above the weves they ſhow; 
Their bellies ſeem to burn the ſeas below : 
Their ſpeckled tails advance to ſteer their courſe, 
And on the founding ſhore the flying billows force. 
And now the ſtrand, and now the plain they held, 
Their ardent eyes with bloody ſtreaks were fill'd: 
Their nimble tongues they brandiſh'd as they came, 
And lick'd their hiſſing jaws, that ſputter'd flame. 
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We fled amaz d; their deſtin'd way they take, 

And to Laocoon and his children make: 

And firſt around the tender boys they wind, [griad. 
Then with their ſharpen'd fangs their limbs and bodies 
The wretched father, running to their aid 

With pious haſte, but vain, they next invade : 

Twice round his waſte their winding volumes roll'd, 
And twice about his gaſping throat they fold. 

The prieſt, thus doubly choak'd, their crefts divide, 
And tow'ring o'er his head, in triumph ride. 

With both his hands he labours at the knots; 

His holy fillets the blue venom blots : 

His rosring fills the flitting air around. 

Thus, when the ox receives a glancing wound, 
He breaks his bands, the fatal altar flies ; 

And with loud bellowing breaks the yielding fkies. 
Their talks perform'd, the ſerpents quit their prey, 
And to the tow'r of Pallas make their way: 
Couch'd at her feet, they lie protected there, 
By her large buckler, and protended ſpear. 
Amazement ſeizes all; the gen'ral cry 
Proclaims Laocoon juſtly doom'd to die. 
- Whoſe hand the will of Pallas had withſtood, 
And dar'd to violate the ſacred wood. | 
All vote t' admit the ſteed, that vows be paid, 
And incenſe offer'd to th* offended maid. 
A ſpacious breach is made; the town lies bare; 
Some hoiſting levers, ſome the wheels prepare, 
And faſten to the hoiſes feet: The reſt 


With cables haul along th* unwieldy beaſt. 
Each on his fellow for aſſiſtance calls: 


At length the fatal fabric mounts the walls, : 
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Big with deſtruction. Boys with chaplets crown'd, 
And choirs of virgins ſing and dance around. 
Thus rais'd #loft, and then deſcending down, 

It enters oer our heads, and threats the town. 

O ſacred city ! built by hands divine! 
O valiant heroes of the Trojan line ! 
Four times he ſtruck; as oft the daffimg found 

Of arms was heard, and inward groatis rebound, 
Yet mad with zeal, and blinded with our fate, 

We haul along the horſe in ſolemn Mate; 

Then place the dire portent within the tow'r. 
Caſſandra ery'd, and ctirs'd th' unhappy hour; 
Foretold our fate; but, by the gods decree, 

All heard, and none believ'd the prophecy. 

With branches we the fanes adorn, and waſte 

la jollity the day, ordain'd to be the laſt. 
Meantime the fapid heav'ns roll'd down the light, 
And on the ſhaded ocean roſh'd the night: 
Our men ſecure, nor guards nor centries held, 

But eaſy fleep their weary limbs compell'd. 

The Grecians had embark'd their naval pow'rs 
From Tenedos, and ſought our well known ſhores ; 
Safe under covert of the ſilent night, 

And guided by th' imperial galleys light. 

When Sinon, favour'd by the partial gods, 
Unlock'd the horſe, and op'd his dark abodes: 
Reſtor'd to vital air our hidden foes, 

Who joyful from their long confinement roſt. 
Tyſander bold, and Sthenelus their guide, 

And dire Ulyſſes down the cable fide : 

Then Thoas, Athamas, and Pyrrhus haſte ; 

Nor was the Podalirian hero laſt : 
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Nor injur'd Menelaus, nor the fam'd 

Epeus, who the fatal engine fram'd, | 

A nameleſs crowd ſucceed ; their forces join : 
T' invade the town, oppreſs'd with ſleep and wine. 
Thoſe few they find awake firſt meet their fate: 
Then to their fellows they unbar the gate. 

Twas in the dead of night, when fleep repairs * 
Our badies worn with toils, our minds with cares, 
When Hector's ghoſt before my ſight appears: 

A bloody ſhroud he ſeem'd, and bath'd in tears. 
Such as he was when by Pelides ſlain, hes as 
Theſlalian courſers dragg'd him o'er the plain. 

Swoln were his feet, as when the thongs were thruſt 
Through the bor'd holes, his body black with duſt. 
Unlike that Hector, who return'd from toils 
Of war triumphant, in Æacian ſpoils : 

Or him who made the faintipg Greeks retire, 

And launch'd againſt their navy Phryglan fire. 

His hair and beard ſtood ſtiffen'd with his gore; 

And all the wounds he for his country bore, 

Now (tream'd afreſh, and with new purple ran: 5 


J wept to ſee the viſionary man: 

Abd, while my trance continu'd, thus began. 

O light of Trojans, and ſupport of Troy, | 
Thy father's champion, and thy country's joy! 
O, long expected by thy friends, from whence _ 
Art thou ſo late return d for our defence? 

Do we behold thee, weary'd as we are 

With length of labonrs, and with toils of war? 
After ſo many fun'rals of thy own, | 
Art thou reſtor'd to thy declining town ? 
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But fay, What wounds are theſe? What new diſgrace 
Deforms the manly features of thy face ? | 
To this the ſpectre no reply did frame; 

But anſwer'd to the cauſe for which he came: 
And, groaning from the bottom of his breaſt, 
This warning in theſe mournful words expreſs d. 
O goddeſs-born! eſcape, by timely flight, 

The flames and horrors of this fatal night. 

The foes already have poſſeſs d the wall; 

Troy nods from high, and totters to her fall. 
Enough is paid to Priam's royal name; 

More than enough to duty and to fame. 

If by a mortal hand my father's throne 

Cou'd be defended, twas by mine alone: 

Now Troy to thee commends her future ſtate, 
And gives her gods companions of thy fate. 

From their aſſiſtance happier walls expect, 
Which, wand'ring long, at laſt thou ſhalt erect. 
He ſaid, and brought me from their bleſs' d abodes, 
The venerable ſtatues of the gods: 

With anticot Veſta from the ſacred quite; 

The wreaths and relics of th' immortal fire, 

Nou peals of ſhouts come thund' ring from afar, 
Cries, threats, and loud laments, and mingl'd war: 
The noiſe approaches, though our palace ſtood 
Aloof from ſtreets, encompaſs'd with a wood. 

Louder, and yet more loud, I hear th' alarms 
Of human cries diſtinct, and claſhing arms: 
Fear broke my ſlumbers; I no longer ſtay, 5 


But mount the terraſs, thence che town ſurvey; 
And hearken what the frightful ſounds. convey. 
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Thus, whey 2 flogd of fire by wind is borne, 
Crackling it rolls, and maws the ſtanding coru: 


Sweep o'er the yellow year, deftroys the paius 

Of lad'ring oxen, and the peaſant's gains: 
Unroot the foreſt oaks, and bear away | 
Flocks, folds, and trees, an undiſtinguiſh'd prey. 
The ſhepherd climbs the cliff, and ſees from far 
The waſteful j ravage of the wat'ry war. 

Then Hectox's faith was manifeſtly ctear'd ; 

And Grecian frauds in open light appeat d. 

The palace of Deiphobus aſcends 

In ſmoaky flames, and catches on his friends. 


Or delvges, deſcending on the plains, _ 


Uncalegon burns next; the ſeas are bright [light. 


With ſplendor not their own, and ſhine with Trojan 

New clamours and new clangors now ariſe; 

The ſound of trumpets, mix'd with fighting cries. 
With frenzy ſeiz d, I run to meet th' alarms, 
Reſolv d on death, refoly'd to dic in arms. 

But firſt to gather friends, with them i” oppoſe, 

If fortune favour'd, and repel tbe foes. 

Spurr'd by my courage, by my country fir'd; 

With ſenſe of honourand revenge inſpir d. 

Pantheus, Apollo's ptieſt, a ſacred name, 

Had ſcap'd the Grecian ſwords, and paſs'd the flame; 
With relics loaden, to my. doors he fled, _ 
And by the hand his tender grandſon led, 
What hope, O Pantkeus !. whither can we run? 
Where make a ſtand ? and what may yet be done? 
Scarce had I faid, when Pantheus, a gapan 
Troy is no more, and Hinm was a town: 
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The fatal day, th' appointed hour is come, 

When wrathful Jove's irrevocable doom 

Transfers the Trojan ſtate-to Grecian hands, 

The fire conſumes the town, the foe commands: 
And armed hoſts, an unexpected force, 

Break from the bowels of the fatal horſe. 

Within the gates, proud Sinon throws about 

The flames, and ſoes for cat'rance preſs without. 
With thouſand others, whom l fear to name, 

More than from Argos ar Mycenae came. 

To ſev'ral poſts their parties they divide; 

Some block the narrow ſtreets, ſome ſcour the wide. 
The bold they kill, th* unwary they ſurpriſe; 
Who fights finds death, and death finds him who flics. 
The warders of the gate but ſcarce maintaia 

Th' unequal combat, and reſiſt in vaio. 

| heard; and heay'n, that well-born foals inſpires, 
Prompts me, thro" lifted ſwords, and riſing fires, 
Ta run where claſhing arms and clamour calls, 
And ruſh undaunted to defend the walls. | 
Ripheus and Epytus by my ſide engage; 

For valour one renown'd, and ove for age. 

Dymas and Hypanis by moon-light Knew 

My motions, and my mein, and to my party drew; 
With young Ceroebus, who by love was Ted 

To win renown, and fair Caſſandra's bed; 

And lately brought his troops to Priam's aid: 
Forewarn'd in vain, by the prophetic maid. 
Whom, when I ſaw, reſolv'd in arms to fall, 

And that one ſpirit animated all; 

Brave ſouls, ſaid I, but brave, alas! in vain: 
Come, finiſh what our cruel fates ordain. 
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You ſee the deſp'rate ſtate of our affairs ; 


And heav'n's protectintz pow'rs are deaf to pray rs. 


The paſſive gods behold the Greeks defile 
Their temples, and abandon to the ſpoil 
Their own abodes: We feeble few conſpire 
To fave a ſinking town involy'd in fire, 
Then let us fall, but fall amidſt our foes ; 
Deſpair of life, the means of living ſhows. 

So bold a ſpeech encourag'd their defire 

Of death; and added fuel to their fire. 

As hungry wolves, with raging appetite, 
Scour thro the fields, nor fear the ſtormy night; 
Their whelps at home expect the promis'd food, 
And long to temper their dry chaps in blood : 
So ruſh'd we forth at once, reſoly'd to die, 
Reſolv'd in death the laſt extremes to try, 
We leave the narrow lanes behind, and dare 
Th" unequal combat in the public ſquare ; 
Night was our friend, our leader was deſpair. 
What tongue can tell the ſlaughter of the night ? 
What eyes can weep the ſorrows and affright! 
An ancient and imperial city falls, | 
The ſtreets are fill'd with frequent funerals : 
Houſes and holy temples float in blood, 

And hoſtile nations make a common flood. 
Not only Trojans fall, but in their turn, 

The vanquilh'd triumph, and the victors mourn. 
Ours take new courage from deſpair and night ; 
Confus'd the fortune is, confus'd the fight. 

All parts reſound with tumults, plaints, and fears; 


And griſly death in ſundry ſhapes appears. 
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Androgeus fell among us, with his band, 

Who thought us Grecians newly come to land: 
From whence, ſaid he, my friends, this long delay? 
You loiter, while the ſpoils are born away: 
Our ſhips are laden with the Troj an ſtore; | 
And you, like truants, come too late aſhore. 
He faid, but ſoon corrected his miſtake, 
Found by the doubtful anſwers which we make: 
Amaz'd, he wou'd have ſhunn'd th* unequal fight; 
But we, more num'rous, intercept his flight. = 

As when ſome peaſant, in a buſhy brake, 

Has with unwary footing preſs'd a ſaake ; 

He ſtarts aſide, aſtoniſh'd, when he ſpies 

His riſing creſt, blue neck, and rolling eyes: 

So from our arms, ſurpris'd Androgeus flies. 

la vain ; for him and his we compaſs'd round, 
Poſſeſs d with fear, unknowing of the ground; 

And of their lives an eafy conqueſt found. 

Thus fortune on our firſt endeavours ſmil'd : 
Coroebus then, with youth ſul hopes beguil'd, 

Swoln with ſucceſs, and of a daring mind, 

This new invention fatally deſign'd. 

My friends, faid he, ſince fortune ſhows the — 
Tis fit we ſhou'd th” auſpicious guide obey. | 
For what has ſhe theſe Grecian arms beſtow'd, 

But their deſtruction, and the Trojans good? 

Then change we ſhields and their devices bear ; 

Let fraud ſupply the want of force in war. 

They find us arms. This ſaid, himſelf he dreſs'd 5 


* 
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In dead Androgeus' ſpoils his upper veſt, 
His painted buckler, and his plumy creſt. 
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Thus Ripbeus, Dymas, all the Trojan train, 

Lay down their own attire, and ſtrip the ſlain. 
Mix'd with the Greeks, we go with ill prefage; 
Flatter'd with hopes to glut our greedy rage: 
Unknown, aſſaulting whom we blindly meet; 

And ſtrew, with. Grecian carcaſcs, the ſtreet. 

Thus while their ſtraggling parties we defeat, 
Some to the ſhore and ſafer ſhips retreat: 

And ſome oppreſ d with more ignoble fear, 
Remount the hollow horſe, and pant in ſecret there. 
But ab! what uſe of valour can be made, 

When heav'n's propitious pow'rs refuſe their aid! 
Behold the royal propheteſs, the fair 
Caſſandra, dragg'd by her diſbevell'd hair; 

Whom not. Minerva's ſhrine, nor ſacred bands, 

In ſafety cou'd protect from facrilegious hands : 

On heav'n ſhe caſt her eyes, ſhe ſigh d, ſhe ery'd, 
(*T was all ſhe cou d) her tender arms were ty'd. 

So ſad a ſight Coroebus cou d not bear, 

But fir'd with rage, diſtracted with deſpair ; 

Amid the barb'rous raviſhers he flew : 

Our leader's raſh example we purſue. 

But ſtorms of ſtones, from che proud temple's height, 
Pour down, and on our batter d helms-alight : 
We from our friends recciv'd this fatal blow, 
Who thought us Grecians, as we ſeem'd in ſhow ; 
They aim at the miſtaken creſts, from bigh ; 

And ours beneath the pond'rous ruin lie. 
Then, mov'd with anger and diſdain, to fee 
Their troops diſpers d, the royal virgin free t 
The Grecians rally, and their pow'rs unite 
With fury charge us, and renew the fight. 
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The brother-kings with Ajax join their force, 

And the whole ſquadron of Theflalian horſe. 
Thus, when the rival winds their quarrel try, 

Contending for the kingdom of the ſky; 

South, eaſt, and weſt, on airy courſers borne ; 

The whirlwinds gather, and the woods are torn ; 

Then Nereus ſtrikes the deep; the billows riſe, 
And, mix'd with ooze and ſand, pollute the ſkies, 

The troops we ſquander d firſt again appear 

From ſev'ral quarters, and incloſe the rear. 

They firſt obſerve, and to the reſt betray 

Our difl*rent ſpeech ; our borrow'd arms ſurvey, 

Oppreſs'd with odds, we fall: Coroebus firſt, 

At Pallas' altar, by Peneleus pierc'd. 

Then Ripheus fo'low'd, ia th' uncqual fight; 

Juſt of his word, obſervant of the right: 

Heav'n thought not ſo, Dy mas their fate attends, 

With Hypanis, miſtaken by their friends. 

Nor Pantheus, thee, thy mitre, nor the bands 

Of awful Phocbus, ſav'd from impious hands. 

Ye Trojan flames, your teſlimony bear, 

What | perform'd, and what | ſuffer'd there : 

No ſword avoiding in the fatal ſtrife ; 

Expos'd to death, and prodigal of life, 

Witneſs, ye hcav'ns! I live not by my fault; 

I ſtrove to have deicrv'd the death I fought. 

But when J could not fight, and wou'd have dy'd, 

Born off to diſtance by the growing tide, 

Old Ipbitus and I were hurry'd thence, 

With Pelias wounded, and without defence. 

New clamours from th' inveſted palace ring: 

We run to die, or diſengage the king. 
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So hot th' aſſault, ſo high the tumult roſe, 
While ours defend, and while the Grecks oppoſe ; 
As all the Dardan and Argolic race 

Had been contracted in that narrow ſpace : 

Or as all Ilium elſe were void of fear, 

And tumult, war, and ſlaughter only there. 

Their targets in a tortoiſe caſt; the foes 

Secure advancing, to the turrets roſe : 

Some mount the ſcaling ladders ; ſome, more bold, 
Swerve upwards, and by poſts and pillars hold : 
Their left hand gripes their bucklers, in th' aſcent, 
While with the right they ſeize the battlement. 
From their demoliſh'd tow'rs the Trojans throw 
Huge heap of ſtones, that falling, cruſh the foe : 
And heavy beams, and rafters from the ſides, 
(Sueh arms their laſt neceſſity provides :) 

And gilded roofs come tumbling from on high, 
The marks of ſtate, and ancient royalty. 

"The guards below, fix'd in the paſs, attend 

"The charge undaunted, and the gate defend. 
Renew'd in courage with recover'd breath, 

A ſecond time we ran to tempt our death : 

To clear the palace from the foe, ſucceed 

The weary living, and revenge the dead. 

A poſtern door, yet unobſery'd and free, 

Join'd by the length of a blind gallery, 

To the King's cloſet led; a way well known 

To Hector's wife, while Priam held the throne : 
Thro' wich ſhe brought Aſtyanzx, unſeen, 

To chear his grandſire, and his grandſire's queen. 


Throꝰ this we paſs, and mount the tow'r, from whence 


With unavailing arms the Trojans make defence, 
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From this the trembling king had oft deſcry'd 
The Grecian camp, and ſaw their navy ride. 
Beams from its lofty height with ſwords we hew ; 
Then wrenching with our hands, th' aſſault renew. 
And where the rafters on the columns meet, 

We pulh them headlong with our arms and feet: 
The light'ning flies not ſwiſter than they fall; 
Nor thunder louder than the ruin'd wall: 

Down, goes the top at once; the Greeks beneath 
Are piece-meal torn, and pounded into death, 

Yet more ſucceed, and more to death are ſent ; 
We ceaſe not from above, nor they below relent. 
Before the gate ſtood Pyrrhus, threat'ning loud, 
With glitt'riug arms conſpicuous in the crow'd. 
So ſhines, renew'd in youth, the creſted ſnake, 
Who ſlept the winter in a thorny brake: 
And caſting off his ſlough, when ſpring returns, 
Now looks aloft, and with new glory burns: 
Reſtor'd with pois'nous herbs, his ardent ſides 
Reflect the ſun, and rais'd on ſpires he rides: 
High o'er the graſs, hiſſing he rolls along, 

And brandiſhes by fits his forky tongue. 

Proud Periphas, and fierce Automedon, 

His father's charioteer, together run 

To force the gate: The Scyrian infantry 

Ruſh on in crowds, and the barr'd paſlage free. 
Ent'ring the court, with ſhouts the ſkies they rend, 
And flaming fire-brands to the roofs aſcend. 
Himſelf, among the foremoſt, deals his blows, 
And with his ax-repeated ſtrokes beſtows 

On the ſtrong doors: Then all their ſhoulders ply, 
Till from the poſts the brazen hinges fly. 
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He hews apace; the double bars at length 

Yield to his ax, and unreſiſted ſtrength. 

A mighty breach is made; the rooms conceal'd 
Appear, and all the palace is reveal'd : 
The halls of audience, and of public ſtate, 

And where the lonely queen in ſecret ſate. 
Arm'd foldiers now by trembling maids are ſcen,. 
With not a door, and ſcarce a ſpace between : 
The honſe is fill'd with loud laments and cries;. 
And ſhrieks of women rend the vaulted Ries: 
The fearful matrons run from place to place, 
And kiſs the threſholds, and the poſts embrace, 
The fatal work inhuman Pyrrhus plies, 

And all his father ſparkles in his eyes. 

Nor bars, nor fighting guards, bis force ſuſtain; 
The bars are broken, and the guards are lain. 

In ruſh the Greeks, and all th' apartments fill; 
Thoſe few defendants whom they find they kill. 
Not with fo fierce a rage the foaming flood 
Roars, when he finds his rapid courſe withſtood : 
Bears down the dams with unreſiſted ſway, 

And ſweeps the cattle and the cots away. 

"Theſe eyes beheld him, when he march'd between 
The brother-kings : I faw th* unhappy queen, 
The hundred wives, and where old Priam ſtood, . 
To ſtain his hallow'd altar with his blood. 

The fiſty nuptial beds: (Such hopes had he, 

So large a promiſe of a progeny.) | 

The poſts of plated gold, and bung with ſpoils, 
Fell the reward of the proud victor's toils. - 
Where er the raging fire bad left a ſpace, 

The Grecians enter, and pofſeſs the place. 
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Perhaps you may of Priam's fate inquire. 

He, when he faw his regal town on fire, 

His ruin'd palace, and his ent ring foes, | 

On ev'ry ſide inevitable woes; 8 

In arms, diſus' d, inveſts his limbs decay'd, | 

Like them, with age; a late and uſeleſs aid. | 

His feeble ſhoulders ſcarce the weight ſuſtain z * 

Loaded, not arm'd, he creeps along, with pain; 

Deſpalring of ſucceſs ; ambitious to be lain! | 

Uncover'd but by heav'n, there ſtood in view * 

An altar; near the hearth a laurel grew, 

Dodder'd with age, whoſe boyghs encompaſs round 

The houſhold gods, and ſhade the holy ground. . 

Here Hecuba, with all her helpleſs train 

Of dames, for ſhelter ſaught, but ſought in vain. 

Driv'n like a flock of doves along the K, 

heir images they hug, and to their altars fly. 

The queen, when ſhe beheld her trembling lord, 

And hanging by his ſide a heavy ſword: _ 

What rage, Ihe cry'd, has ſeiz d my huſband's mind? 

What arms are theſe, and to what uſe deſign'd? 

Theſe times want other aids: Were Hector here, 

Ev'n Hector now in vaio, like Priam, wou'd appear. 

With us, one common ſhelter thou ſnalt find; 

Or in one common fate with us be join'd. 

She ſaid, and with a laſt ſalute embrac'd 

The poor old man, and by. the lauzel, plac'd. 

Behold Polites, one of Priam's fans, 

Puriu'd by Pyrrhys, there for ſaſety runs; | 

Thro' ſwords, and foes, amaz'd-and hurt, he flies, | 

Thro' empty courts, and open galleries: | 
| 
| 
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Him Pyrrbus, urging with his lance, purſues ; 
And often reaches, and his thruſts renews. 
The youth transfix'd, with lamentable cries 
Expires, before his wretched parents eyes : 
Whom, gaſping at his feet, when Priam ſaw, 
The fear of death gave place to nature's law : 
And ſhaking more with anger than with age, 

The gods, faid he, requite thy brutal rage: 

As ſure they will, barbarian, ſure they muſt ; 

If there be gods in heav'n, and gods be juſt: 
Who tak'ſt in wrongs an inſolent delight, 
With a ſon's death t' infect a father's ſight. 
Not he, whom thou and lying fame conſpire 
To call thee his; not he, thy vaunted fire, 
Thus ns'd my wretched age: The gods he fear'd; 
The laws of nature and of nations heard : 

He chear'd my ſorrows, and for ſums of gold 
The bloodleſs carcaſs of my Hector ſold ; 
Pity'd the woes a parent underwent, 

And ſent me back in ſafety from his tent. 
This ſaid, his feeble hand a jav'lin threw, 
Which flutt' ring, ſeem' d to loiter as it flew: 
Juſt, and but barely, to the mark it beld, 
And faintly tinkI'd on the brazen ſhield. 
Then Pyrrhus thus: Go thou from me to ſate; 
And to my father my foul deeds relate. 


Now die : With that he dragg'd the trembling ſire, 


Slidd' ring thro'. clotter'd blood, and holy mire, 
(The mingl'd paſte his murder'd fon had made,) 
Haul'd from beneath the violated ſhade; _ 
And on the facred pile, the royal victim laid. 


* 
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His right hand held his bloody ſauchion bare ; 

His left he twiſted in his hoary hair: 

Then, with a ſpeeding thruſt, his heart he found: 

The lukewarm blood came ruſhing thro' the wound, 
And ſanguine ſtreams diſtain'd the ſacred ground, 

Thus Priam fell: And ſhar'd one common fate 

With Troy in aſhes, and his ruin'd ſtate ; 

He, who the ſceptre of all Aſia ſway d, 

Whom monarchs like domeſtic ſlaves obey'd, 

On the bleak ſhore now lies th' abandon'd king, 

A headleſs carcaſs, and a nameleſs thing. 

Then, not before, I felt my cruddled blood 
Congeal with fear; my hair with horror ſtood : 
My father's image fill'd my pious mind; | 
Leſt equal years might equal fortune find. 

Again I thought on my forſaken wife; 

And trembl'd for my ſon's abandon'd life. 

I look'd about; but found myſelf alone: 

Deſerted at my necd ; my friends were gone. 

Some ſpent with toil, ſome with deſpair oppreſt, _ 

Leap headlong from the heights; the flames conſum'd 

the reſt, | 

Thus, wand'ring in my way, without a guide, 

The graceleſs Helen in the porch I ſpy'd 

Of Veſta's temple : There ſhe lurk'd alone; 

MufM'd ſhe fate, and what ſhe cuu'd, unknown; 

But, by the flames, that caſt their blaze around, 

That common bane of Greece and Troy I found. 
For Ilium burnt, ſhe dreads the Trojan ſword; | 5 
More dreads the vengeance of her injur'd lord ; | 
Ev'n by thoſe gods, who refug'd ber, abhorr'd. 


* This whole line is taken from Sir John Denham. 
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Trembling with rage, the ſtrumpet 1 regard ; 
Reſolv'd to give her guilt the due reward. 
Shall the triumphant fail before the wind, 

And leave in flames unbappy Troy behind ? 

Shall the her kingdom and her friends review, 

In ſtate attended with a captive crew; 

While unreveng'd the good old Priam falle, 

And Grecian fires conſume the Trojan walls? 

For this the Phrygian fields, and Xanthian flood 
Were ſwell'd with bodies, and were drunk with blood. 
*Tis true a foldier can ſmall honour gain, | 

And boaſt no'conqueſt from a woman Main : 

Yet ſhall the fact not paſs without applauſe | | 

Of vengeance taken in ſo juſt a eauſe: 

The puniſh'd crime ſhall ſet my foul at eaſe; 

And murm'ring manes of my friends appeaſe. 

Thus while 1 rave, a gleam of pleaſant light : 


Spread o'er the place, and ſhining heav'nly bright, 
My mother ſtood reveal'd before my ſight. 
Never do radiant did her eyes appear; 

Not her own ſtar-confeſs'd a light fo clear. 

Great in her charms, as when on gods above 
She looks, and breathes herſelf into their love. 
She held my hand, the deſtin'd blow to break: 
Then from her rofy lips began to ſpeak. 

My ſon, from whence this madneſs, this nes lect 
Of my commands, and thoſe whom l protect? 
Why this unmanly rage? Recall to mind 
Whom you forfake, what pledges leate behind. 
Look if your helpleſs father ene: 1 
Or if Aſcanius, or Creuſu live | 
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And theſe had perifh'd in the nightly war, 

But for my preſence and protecting care. 

Not Helen's face, nor Paris was in fault; 

But by the gods was this deſtruction brought. 

Now eaſt your eyes around; while I diſſolve 

The miſts and films that mortal eyes involve: 
Purge from your ſight the droſs, and make you ſee 
The ſhape of each avenging deity. 

Enlighten'd thus, my juſt commands fulfill; 

Nor fear obedience to your mother's will. 

Where yon diſorder'd heap of ruin lies, 

Stones rent from ſtones, where clouds of duſt ariſe; 
Amid that ſmother, Neptune holds his place ; bo 4 
Below the wall's foundation drives his mace ; | 
And hcaves the building from the ſolid baſe. : 
Look where, in arms, imperial Juno ſtands, 
Full ia the Scacan gate, with loud commands, : | 
Urging on ſhore the tardy Grecian bands. 

See Pallas, of her ſaaky backler proud, 

Beſtrides the tow'r, refulgent thro the cloud. 

Sce Jove new courage ta the foe ſupplies, 

And arms againſt the town the partial deities. 

Haſte hence, my ſon; this fruitleſs labour end : 
Haſte where your trembling ſpouſe, and fire attend : 
Haſte, and a mother's care your paſſage ſhall befriend. 
She ſaid : And ſwiftly vaniſh'd from my fight, 
Obſcure in clouds, and gloomy ſhades of night. 

L look'd, I liſten d; dreadful ſounds l hear ; 

And the dire forms of hoſtile gods appear. 

Troy ſunk ia flames I ſaw, nor could prevent; 
And llium from its old foundations rent; 
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Rent like a mountain-aſh, which dar'd the winds ; . 

And ſtood the ſturdy ſtrokes of lab' ring hinds: 

About the roots the eruel ax reſounds; 1 75 

The ſtumps are pierc'd, with oft repeated wounds: 4 

The war is felt on high, the nodding crown. | 

Now threats a fall, and throws the leafy n. 

o their united force it yields, tho” late: 

And mourns with mortal groans th' — fate: 

The roots no more their upper load ſuſtainʒ; 

But down ſhe falls, and ſpreads a ruin thro! the plain. 
Deſcending thence, I ſcape thro? foes and fire: 

Before the goddeſs foes and flames retire. 

Arriv'd at home, he for whoſe only ſake, 

Or moſt for his, ſuch toils | undertake, 

The good Anchiſes, whom, by timely flight, 

I purpos'd to ſecure on Ida's height, , 

Refus'd the journey: Reſolute to die, 

And add his fun'rals to the fate of Troy : 

Rather than exile and old age ſuſtain.--- - 

Go you, whoſe blood runs warm in cy'ry yein : 

Had heav'n deereed that I ſhould life enjoy, 

Heav'n had decreed to ſave unhappy Troy. 

"Tis ſure enough, if not too much for one, 

Twice to have ſeen our Ilium overthrown. 

Make haſte to ſave the poor remaining crew; 

And give this uſeleſs corpſe a long adieu. 

Theſe weak old hands ſuffice to ſtop my breath: 

At leaſt the pitying foes will aid- my death, 

To take my ſpoils ; and leave my body bare: 

As for my ſepulch re, let heav'n take care. 

"Tis long ſince I, for my celeſtial wife, 

Loath'd by the gods, have dragg'd a ling'ring life: 
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Since ev'ry hour and moment I expire, 
Blaſted from heay'n by Jove's avenging fire. 79 
This oft repeated; he ſtood fix'd to die: 75 
Myſelf, my wife, my ſon, my family, | : 
Intreat, pray, beg, and raiſe a doleful cry. 
What, will be ſtill perſiſt, on death n 
And in his ruin all his houſe involve! 
He ſtill perſiſts his reaſons to maintain: 
Our pray'rs, our tears, our loud laments are yin, 

Urg'd by deſpair, again I go to try 
The fate of arms, reſfolv'd in fight to die. | 
What hope remains, but what my death muſt give ? 
Can I without fo dear a father live ? ü | 
You term it prudence, what I baſeneſs call: 
Cou'd ſuck a word from ſuch a parent fall? | 
If fortune pleaſe, and fo the gods ordain, 
That nothing ſhou'd of ruin'd 'Troy remain: 
And you conſpire with fortune to be flain ; 5 
The way to death is wide, th' approaches near : 
For ſoon relentleſs Pyrrhus will appear, 7 | 
Recking with Priam's blood, the wretch who ſlew 
The ſon (inhuman) in the father's view, 
And then the fire himſelf to the dire altar drew. 5 

O goddeſs- mother, give me back to fate; 
Jour gitt was undeſir'd, and came too late. | 
Did you for this, unhappy me convey 
Thro' foes and fires to ſee my houſe a prey * 
Shall I, my father, wiſe, and ſon, behold _ 
Welt'ring in blood, each others arms infold ? 
Haſte, gird my ſword, tho ſpent and overcome : 
"Tis the laſt ſummons to receive our doom. 
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I hear thee, fate, and I obey thy call: 
Not unreveng d tho foe'ſhall ſee. my fall. 
Reſtore me to tlie yet unficiſi d fight : | 
M death is wanting\to-conglude:the/night. 
Atm'd once again, my glitt ring ſword I wield;. 

While th' other hand ſuſtains my weighty ſhield: | 

And forth I ruſh to ſeeł th abandon'd-field; 

vent; but ſad :CreaſaiRopp'd' my way, 

And croſs the threſhold in my paſſage lay; | 
Embrac'd my knees; and; when I wou'd have gone, 
Shew'd me my feeble fire, and'tender ſon. 

If death be your'defign, at leaſt, faid ſhe, 

Take us along, to ſhare your deſtiny. _ 

If any farther hopes in arms remain, 

This place, theft pledges of your love, maintain. 

Te whom do you expoſe your father's life, 

Your ſon's, and mine, your now forgotten wife! 
While thus ſhe fills the houſe with clam'rous crics, 

Our hearing is diverted by our eyes: 

For while I held my fon, in the ſhort ſpace, 

Betwixt our kiſſes and our laſt embrace; 

Strange to relate, from young Iulus head 

A lambent flame aroſe, which gently ſpread 

Around his brows, and on his temples fed. 

Amaz'd, with running water we prepare | 

To quench the ſacred fire, and ſhake his hair; 

But old Anchiſes, vers d in omens, rear d 

His bands to heav'n, and this requeſt preferr d. 

If any vows, almighty Jove, can bend 5 


Thy will, if piety can pray'rs commend, ſſend. 
Confirm the glad preſage which thou art pleas d to 
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Scarce had he ſaid when, on our left, we hear 
A peal of ratt'ling thunder roll in air: 
There ſhot a-ſtreaming lamp along the ſky, 
Which on the winged light'ning: ſeem'd-to fly; 
From o'er the roof the blaze: began t move; 
And trailing: vaniſtid in th Idacan grove. 
It ſwept a path in heav'n, and ſhone a guide; 
Then in a ſteaming ſtench of fulpbur dy'd. 

The good old man with ſuppliant hands implor's 
The gods protection. and their ſtar ador d. 
Now, now, faid he, my fon, no more delay, 
I yield, I follow. where heav'n ſhows the way. 
Keep (O my country-gods) our dwelling place z. 
And guard this relic of the Trojan race; 
This tender child: Theſe omens are your own ; 
And you can yet reſtore the cuig'd town: 
At leaſt accompliſh what your ſigns foreſhow : 
I ſtand reſign'd, and am prepar'd to go. 

He ſaid; the crackling flames appear on high, 
And driving ſparkles dance along the ky: 
With Vulcan's rage the riſing winds conſpire. ; 
And near our palace roll the flood of fire. . 
Haſte, my dear father, (tis no time to wait, ) 
And load my ſhoulders with a willing freight. 
What?'er befalls, your life ſhall be my care; 
One death, or one deliv'rance we will ſhare : 
My hand ſhall lead our little ſon; and you 
My faithful conſort; ſhall our ſteps purſue. 
Next you, my ſervants, heed my ſtrict commands: 
Without the walls a ruin'd temple. ſtands, 
To Ceres hallow'd once;, a cypreſs nigh 
Shoots up her vencrable head on high; 
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nb or: 
And in divided parties let us meet, - 11 But 
Our country-gods, the relics, and ihe bande, 1k 
Hold you, my father, in your guiltleſs hands: My 
In me tis impious holy things to bear, We 
Red as I am with ſlaughter, new from war ; De 
Till in ſome living ſtream I cleanſe the guilt Wi 
Of dire debate, and blood in battle ſpilt. WI 
Thus, ord'ring all that prudence cou'd provide, Th 
I clothe my ſhoulders with a lion's hide Th 
And yellow ſpoils; then, on my bending back, Sti 
The welcome load of my dear father take. Al 
While on my better hand A ſcanius hung, Ot 
And with unequal paces tript along. | M 
Creuſa kept bebind': By choice we ſtray ln 
Through ev'ry dark and ev'ry devious way. M 
I, who {6 bold and dauntlefs juſt before, Tl 
The Grecian darts and ſhock of lances bore, A 
At ev'ry ſhadow now am ſeiz'd with fear; It 
Not for myſelf, but for the charge T bear. E. 


Till near the ruin'd gate arriv'd at laſt, 

Secure, and deeming all the danger paſt; 

A frightful noiſe of trampling feet we hear; 

My father, looking through the ſhades, with fear 
Cry'd out, Haſte, haſte my ſon ! the foes are nigh; 
Their ſwords and ſhining armour I deſery. 

Some hoſtile god, for ſome unknown offence, 

Had ſure bereft my mind of better ſenſe; | 
For, while through winding ways I took my flight, 
And ſought the ſhelter of the gloomy night, 

Alas! I loſt Creuſa: Hard to tell 

If by her fatal deſtiny ſhe fell, 
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Or weary fat, or wander'd with affright; + 
But ſhe was loſt for ever to my ſight. b The 4nd 

I koew not, nor reflected, till I meet 

My friends at Ceres now deſerted feat. + 

We met: Not one was wanting; only ſhe -. 

Deceiv'd her friends, her ſon, aud wretched me. 

What mad expreſſions did my tongue refuſe! 

Whom did I not of gods or men accuſe! 

This was the fatal blow, that pain'd me more 

Than all I felt from ruin'd Troy before. 

Stung with my loſs, and raving with deſpair, 

Abandoning my vow forgotten care; 

Of counſel, comfort, and of hope bereſt, 

My fire, my fon, my country-gods 1 left. 

la ſhining armour once again I ſheathe 

My limbs, not feeling wounds, nor fearing death : 

Then headlong to the burning walls I run, 

And ſeek the danger I was fore'd to ſhua: _ 

tread my ſormer tracks: Through night explore 

Each paſſage, ev'ry ſlreet I croſs'd before. 

All things were full of horror and attright; 

And dreadful ev'n the ſilence of the night. 

Then to- my father's houſe I make repair, 

With ſome ſmall glimpſe of hope to find her there : 

Inſtead of her the cruel Greeks I met; 

The houſe was fill'd with foes, with flames beſet. . 

Driv'n on the wings of winds, whole ſheets of fire, 

Through air. tranſported, to the roofs aſpire. 

From thence to Priam's palace I reſort; 

And ſearch the citadel and defart court. 

Then, unobſerv'd, I paſs by Juno's church; 

A guard of Grecians had poſſeſs d the porch : 
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There Phoenix and-Ulyſſes watch the prey: 
And thither all the wealth of Troy convey. 
The ſpoils which they from ranſack d houſes brought, 
And golden bowls from burning altars caught; 
The tables of the gods, the purple veſts, 3 
The people's treaſure, and the pomp of prieſts. 
A rank of wretched youths, with pinion'd hands, 
And captive matrons, in long order ſtands. 

Then with ungovern'd madneſs I proclaim, 
Through all the ſilent ſtreets, Creuſa's name. 
Creuſa ſtill I call: At length ſhe hears, 
And ſudden through the ſhades of night appears; 
Appears no more Creuſa, nor my wife; 

But a pale ſpectre, larger than the life. 

Aghaſt, aſtoniſh'd, and ſtruck dumb with fear, 

I ſtood; like briſtles roſe my ſtiſſen d hair. 

'Then thus the ghoſt began to ſooth-my grief : 

Nor tears nor cries can give the dead relief; 
Deſiſt, my much lov'd lord, t' indulge your pain: 
You bear no more than what the gods ordain. 
My fates permit me not from hence to fly ; 

Nor he the great comptroller of the ſky. 

Long wand'ring ways for you the pow'rs decree: 
On land hard labours, and a length of ſea, 

Then, after many painful years are paſt, 

On Latium's happy ſhore you ſhall be caſt : 
Where gentle Tyber from his bed beholds 

The flow'ry. meadows and the feeding folds. 
There end your toils: And there your fates provide 
A quiet kingdom, and a royal bride: 

There fortune ſhall the Trojan line reſtore; 

And you for loſt Creuſa weep no more, 


Fear not that I ſhall watch with. ſervile. ſhame 


Th' imperiovs looks of ſome proud Grecian dame: 


Or, ſtooping to the victor's luſt, diſgrace 
My goddeſs-mother, or my royal race. 
And now farewel : The parent of the gods 
Reſtrains my fleeting ſoul in her abodes : 
[ truſt our common iſſue to your care. 
She ſaid: And gliding paſs'd unſeen in air. 
I ſtrove to ſpeak, but horror ty'd my tongue; 
And, thrice about her neck my arms I flung; 
And. thrice deceiv'd, on vain embraces hung. 
Light as an empty dream at break of day, 
Or as a blaſt of wind, the ruſh'd away. 

Thus having paſs'd the night in fruitleſs pain, 
to my longing friends return again. 
Amaz'd th* augmented number'to behold, 


Of men and matrons.mix'd, of young and old :; 


A wretched exil'd crew together brought, 

With arms appointed, and with treaſure fraught : 
Reſolv'd and willing, under my command, 

To run all hazards, both of ſea.and land. 

The morn began from Ida to diſplay 

Her roſy cheeks, and Phoſphor Jed the day; 
Before the gates the Grecians took their poſt; 
And all pretence of late relief was loſt. 

I yield to fate, unwillingly rctire; 

And, loaded, up the hill convey my ſire, 


; 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


NEA proceeds in his relation: He gives on «c- 
count of the fleet with which be ſailed, and the ſuccej; 

. of bis firſt voyage to Thrace ; from thence he direct; 
his courſe ts Delos, and aſks the oracle what place the 
gods bad appointed for his habitation : By a miſtake of 
the oracle's anſwer, be ſettles in Crete ; bis houſhold- 
gods give him the true ſenſe of the oracle in a dream. H: 
follows their advice, and makes the beſt of bis way for 
Ttaly : He is caſt on ſeveral ſoores, and meets with 
very furpriſing adventures, till at length be lands on 
Sicily; where his father Anchiſes dies. This is the place 
which he waf ſailing from when the tempeſt roſe, and 


threw him upon the Cartbaginian coaſt. 


HEN heav'n had overturn'd the Trojan ſtate, 
And Priam's throne, by too ſevere a fate: 
When ruin'd Troy became the Grecians prey; 
And llium's lofty tow'rs in aſhes lay: 
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Warn'd by celeſtial omens we retreat, 

To ſeek in foreign lands a happier ſeat. 

Near old Antandros, and at Ida's foot, 

The timber of the ſacred groves we cut: 

And build our fleet; uncertain yet to/find 

What place the gods fos our repoſe aſlign'd. 

Friends daily flock ; and ſcarce the kindly ſpring 

Began to clothe the ground, and birds to ling, 

When old Anchiſes ſummon'd all to ſea : 

The crew, my father, andthe fates obey. 

With ſighs and tears I leave my native ſhore, 

And empty fields, where llium Rood before. 

My fire, my fon, our leſs, and greater gods, 

All fail at once, and cleave the briny floods. 
Againſt.our coaſt appears a ſpacious land, 

Which once the fierce Lycurgus did command: 

Thracia the name, the people bold in war; 

Vaſt are their fields, and tillage is their care. 

A hoſpitable realm while fate was kind; 

With Troy in friendſhip and religion join'd. 

J land; with luckleſs emens then adore 

Their gods, and draw a line along the ſhore: 

I lay the deep foundations of a wall, 

And Znos, nam'd from me, the city call. 

To Dionacan Venus vous are paid, 2 


And all the pow'rs that riſing labours aid; 
A bull on Jove's imperial altar laid. 


Noot far a riſing hillock ſtood in view; 


Sharp myrtles on the ſides and cornels grew. 7 
There, while I went to crop the ſylvan ſcenes, 
And ſhade our altar with their leafy greens; 
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I pull'd a plant, (ich horror L-relate 
A prodigy fo ſtrao ge und full of fte) 


4 
27 


The rooted fibres roſe; and from the wound 
Black bloody drops diſtillꝰd upon the ground. 
Mute and amaz'd; my hair with terror ſtbob ; 
Fcar ſhrunk my ſinews, and rongeaP'd my blood. 


Mann'd once again, another plant I try; 


That other guſh d with the ſame ſunguiue dye. 
Then fearing guilt; for ſome offence uuknoun, | 
With pray'rs and vows the'Dryads'Vattone ; © 0 
With all the fiſters of the wobds, and molt © 
The god of arms, ho rules the I hracian coaſt; 


Daa in 


That they or he theſe omens would avert, 
Relcaic our tears, and better ſigns impart. 
Clear'd, as I thought, and fully vex d at tengtn 
To learn the cauit, I tugt d with all wy edel; 
I bent my knecs againſt the ground; bac more 
The violated myrtle ran with gore. 
Scarce dare I tell the ſequel : From the womb 
Of wouided earth, and caverns 6f the . 
A groan, as of a troubled ghoſt, renew'd 


My fright, and then theſe dreadful words 15 A. 


Why doſt thou thus my bury'd body rend ? * 

O ſpare the corpſe of thy unhappy friend?” 
Spare to pollute thy pidus hands with bloc: 
The tears diſtil not from the vdunded wood; 
But ev'ry drop this living tree contains 7 


Is kindied blood, and ran in Trojan veins; TR» nit # . 


4 F 


O fly from this unhoſpitable fibre, * t 268 
Warn'd by my fate 3 for H am Polydore! 


Ir, 12 


Here loads of lances, in my blood embru a," 


Again ſhoot upward, by thy blood renew'd, + 
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My fault'ring tongue and ſhiv'ring limbs declare 
My horror, and in briſtles roſe my hair, 
When Troy wich Greciah arms was cloſely pent, 
Old Priam, fearful of the war's event, 5 
This hapleſs Polydore to Thracia ſent. 
Loaded with gold, he ſeat his darling far | 
From noiſe and tumults, and deſtructive war: : 
Commiited to the faĩthleſs tyrant's care. 
Who, when he ſaw the pow'r of Troy decline, 
Forſook the weaker, with the ſtrong to join; 
| Broke ev'ry bond of nature and of truth; 
And murder'd for his wealth the royal youth. 
O facred hunger of pernicious gold, 
What bands of faith can impious lucre hold! 
Now, when my ſoul had ſhaken off her fears, 
I call my father and the Trojan peers : 
Relate the prodigies of heav'n, require 
What he commands, and their advice deſire. 
All vote to leave that exccrable ſhore, 
Pollited with the blood of Polydore. 
But ere we ſail bis fun'ral rites prepare; 
Then to his ghoſt a tomb and altars rear: 
In mournful pomp the matrons walk the round, 
With baleful cypreſs and blue fillets crown'd, 
With eyes dejected, and with hair unbound. 5 
Then bowls of tepid milk and blood we pour; 
And thrice invoke the ſoul. of Polydore. 

Now, when the raging ſtorms no longer reign, 
But ſouthern gales invue us to the main, 
We launch our veſlels with a proſp'rous wind, 
And leave the cities and the ſhores behind. 

Vor. VI. F . 
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An iſland in th' Zgacan main appears; 
Neptune and wat' ry Doris claim it theirs, _ 


It floated once, till Phoebus fix'd the ſides 

Io rooted earth; and now it braves the tides. + 
Here, borne by friendly winds, we come aſhore ; 
Wich needful eaſe our weary limbs reſtore ; 
And the ſun's temple and his town adore. 

Anius the prieſt, and King, with laurel crown 'd, 
His hoary locks with purple fillets bound; 

Who ſaw my fire the Delian ſhore aſcend, 

Came forth with eager haſte to mcet his friend; 
Invites him to his palace, and in ſign 

Of antient love, their plighted bands they j join, 

Then to the temple of the god I went, bo 

And thus before the ſhrine my vows preſent. 

Give, O Thymbracus, give a reſting place, 
To the ſad relics of the Trojan race; 

A ſeat ſecure, a region of their own; 
A laſting empire, and a happier town. 
Where ſhall we fix, where ſhall our labours end, 

Whom ſhall we follow, and what fate attend ? ? 

Let not my pray'rs a doubtful anſwer find, 

But in clear auguries unveil thy mind. 

Scarce had I faid. He ſhook the holy ground, | ( 
The laurels and the lofty hills around; 
And from the tripos ruſh'd a bellowing found. © F 
Proſtrate we fell, confeſs d the preſent god; 

Who gave this anſwer from his dark abode. * & 

Undaunted youths, go ſeek that mother earth 

From which your anceſtors deriye their birth, 

The foil that ſent you forth, her antient ace 

In her old boſom ſhall again embrace, 


* 
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Through the wide world th' nean houſe ſhall reign, 
And children's children ſhall the crown ſuſtain, 
Thus Phoebus did our future fates diſcloſe; 
A mighty tumult, mix'd with joy, aroſe. 

All are concern'd to know what place the god 
Aſlign'd, and where determin'd our abode. 
My father, long revolving in his mind 
The race and lineage of the Trojan kind, 
Thus anſwer'd their demands : Ye princes, hear 
Your pleaſing fortune, and diſpel your fear, 
The fruitful iſle of Crete, well known to fame, 
Sacred of old to Jove's imperial name, 
In the mid-ocean lies, with large command, 
And on its plains a hundred cities ſtand. 
Another Ida riſes there, and we 
From thence derive our Trojan anceſtry. 
From thence, as tis divulg'd by certain fame, 
To the Rhoetean ſhores old Teucrus came; 
There fix'd, and there the ſeat of empire choſe, 
Ere llium and the Trojan tow'rs aroſe. 
In humble vales they built their ſoft abodes, 
Till Cybele, the mother of the gods, 
With tinkling cymbals charm'd th* Idacan 65000 5 
She ſecret rites and ceremonies taught, 
And to the yoke the ſavage lions brought. 
Let us the land which heav'n appoints explore, 
Appeaſe the winds, and ſeek the Gnoſſian ſhore, 
If Joye aſſiſts the paſſage of our fleet, 
The third propitious dawn diſcovers Crete. 
Thus having aid, the ſacrifices, laid 
On ſmoking altars, to the gods he paid. 
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A bull, to Neptune an oblation due, 

Another bull to bright Apollo flew : 

A milk-white ewe the weſtern winds to pleaſe 
And one coal-black to calm the ſtormy ſeas. 
Ere this a flying rumour had been ſpread, 
That fierce Idomeneus from Crete was fled, 
Expell'd and exil'd; that the coaſt was free 
From foreign or domeſtic enemy: 

We leave the Delian ports, and put to ſea, 

By Naxos, fam'd for vintage, make our way: 
Then green Donyſa paſs, and fail io ſight 

Of Paros iſle, with marble quarries white. 

We paſs the ſcatter d iſles of Cyclades, | 
That, ſcarce diſtinguiſh'd, ſeem to ſtud the ſeas, 
The ſhouts of ſailors double near the ſhores; 
They ſtreteh their canvas, and they ply their oars.. 
All bands aloft, for Crete, for Crete they cry, 
And (wiftly through the foamy billows fly. 
Full on the promis'd land at length we bore, 
With joy deſcending on the Cretan ſhore. 

With cager haſte a rifing towa I frame, 

Which from the Trojan Pergamus | name: 
The name itſelf was grateful : I exhort 

To found their houſes, and erect a fort. | 
Our ſhips are haul'd upon the yellow ſtrand; 
The youth begin to till the labour'd land. 

And I myſelf new marriages promote; 

Give laws, and dwellings I divide by lot. 

When riſing vapours choak the whoteſame air, 
And blaſts of noifome winds corrupt the year: 


The trees devouring n burn: 
Parch'd was the graſs, and blited was the corn, 
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Nor ſeape the beaſts; for Syrius from on high, 
With peſtilential heat infects the ſky: 
My men, ſome fall, the reſt in fevers fry. 
Again my father bids me ſeek the ſhore 
Of ſacred Delos, and the god implore : 
To learn what end of woes we might expect, 
And to what clime our weary courſe direct. 

"Twas night, when ev'ry creature, void of cares, 
The common gift of balmy ſlumber ſhares : 
The ſtatues of my gods, (for ſuch they ſeem'd), 
"Thoſe gods whom I from flaming Troy redeem'd, 
Before me ſtood, majeſtically bright, 
Full in the beams of Phoebe's ent'ring light. 
Then thus they ſpoke, and eas'd my troubled mind 
What from the Delian god thou go'lſt to find 
He tells thee here, and ſends us to relate: 
Thoſe pow rs are we, companions of thy fate, 
Who from the burning town by thee were brought; 
Thy fortune follow'd, and thy ſafety wrought. | 
Through ſeas and lands as we thy ſteps attend, 
80 ſhall our care thy glorious race befriend, 
An ample realm for thee thy fates ordain; 
A town that o'er the conquer'd world ſhall reign, 
Thou mighty walls for mighty nations build; 
Nor let thy weary mind to labours yield : 
But change thy ſeat; for not the Delian god, 
Nor we, have given thee Crete for our abode, 
A land there is, Heſperia call'd of old, | 
The foil is fruitful, and the natives bold. 
Th' Oenotrians held it once; by later fame, 
Now call'd ltalia, from the leader's name. 
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Iaſius there, and Dardanus were born: 
From thence we came, and thither muſt return. 
Riſe, and thy ſire with theſe glad tidings greet : 
Search Italy; for Jove denies thee Crete. 
Aſtoniſh'd at their voices and their ſight; 
Nor were they dreams, but viſions of the . 
I ſaw, I knew their faces, and deſcry d, 
In perfect view, their hair with fillets ty d: 
I ſtarted from my couch; a clamimy ſwear 
On all my limbs and iriog body fate. © 
To heav'n I lift my hands with pions haſte, 
And ſacred incenſe in the flames I caſt. 
Thus to the gods their perfect honours ey | 
More chearful to my good old fire I run, 
And tell the pleafing news: In little ſpace 4 
He found his error of the double race. 
Not, as before he deem'd, deriv'd ſrom Crete; 
No more deluded by the doubtful ſear. 
Then ſaid, O ſon, turmoiFd in Trojan fate, 
Such things as theſe Caflandra did relate. 
This day revives within my mind bat the 
Forctold of Troy rene 'd in Italy, 


And Latian lands : But who cou'd then have 13. 
That Phrygian gods to Latium ſhould be brought? 


Or who believ'd what mad Caſſandra taught? 
Now let us go where Phoebus leads the way. 
He ſaid, and we with glad conſent obey; 
Forſake the ſeat, and, leaving few behind, 
We ſpread our ſails before the willing wind. 
Now from the ſight of land our gallies move, 
With only ſeas around, and ſkies above. 
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When o'er our heads deſcends a burſt of rain; 


And night, with fable clouds involves the main: e 
The ruffling winds the foamy billows raiſe , , 
The ſcatter'd fleet is fore d to fev'ral ways 


The face of heav'n is raviſh'd from our eyes 1 
And in redoubl'd peals the roaring thunder fies. 
Caſt from our courſe, we wander in 4 een 
No ſtars to guide, no point of laad to mark. nad 
Ev'n Palinurus po diſtinction found 
Betwixtthe night and day; {ſuch darkneſs n ) 
Three ſtarleſs nighes the doubt fu] nayy ſtrays 
Without diſtiaQion, and.three ſunleſs days, 
The fourth renews the light, and from our Mmrovds 
We view a riſing land like diſtant clouds: e 
The mountain tops confirm, the pleaſing light ; £3 ” * 
And curling (ſmoke aſcending from their height, Se 
The canvaſs falls; their oars the ſailors ply ; 1 
From the rude ſtrokes the whirſing waters fy. h 

At length | land upon the Strophades; | 
Safe from the danger of the ſtormy Kas, i 
Thoſe ifles are compaſs d by th" lonian main ; F 
The dire abode where the foul bacpigs reign : 
Forc'd by the winged warriors to repair 

To their old homes, and leave their coltly fare. 1 
Monſters more ferce, offended beav'n ne'er feat | 

From helb's abyſs, for humau puniſhment. 

With virgin-taces, but with wombs obſcene, 12 ; 


* 


ane 


Foul pannches, and with ordute {till unclean :; 
With claws for. hands, and looks for ever lean, 
We landed at the port ; aud ſoon beheld 
Fat herds of oxem graze the flaw'ry field: 
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With weapons we the welcome prey invade. 
Then call the ds, for partners of our ſcaſt: * 
And Jove himſelf the chief inviced gefl. 
We ſpread the tables, on the greenſwaird ground ; 
We feed with hunger, and the bowls go round. 
When from the mountain tops, with hideous cry, 
And clatt'ring wings, the hungry barpics fly : 

They fnatch the meat; defiling all they find: 

And parting | ve a loathſome ſtench bebind. 

Cloſe by a ho w rock, again we it; 

New dreſs the dinner, and the beds refit : 

Secure from ſight, beneath a pleaſing ſhade; 

Where tufted trees a native arbour made. 

Again the holy fires on altars burn: 

And once again the ray*nous birds return: 

Or from the dark-xeceſles where they lie, 

Or from another quarter of the ſæy. 

With filthy claws their odious meal repeat ; BY 
And mix their loathſome ordures with their meat. 

I bid my friends for yengeance then prepare; 

And with the hellith nation wage the war. 

They, as commanded, for the fight provide, 

And in the graſs their glitt'ring weapons hide: 
Then, when along the crooked ſhore we hear 

Their clatt ring wings, and ſaw the foes appear; 
Miſenus ſounds a charge : We take th' alarm; - | 
And our ſtrong. hands with ſwords and bucklers arm, 
In this new Kind of combat, all cmploy,. 

Their utmoſt force, the monſters to deſtroy. 

In vain ; the fated kin is proof to wounds: 

And from their plumes the ſhining ſword — 
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At length rebuf d, they leave their mangled prey, 
And their ſtretch'd. pinions to the ſkies diſplay. 
Yet one remain'd, the meſſenger of fate; 
High on a craggy cliff Celaeno fate, | | 
Aud thus her diſmal exrand did relate. 5 
What, not contented with our oxen lain, | 
Dare you with beay'n an impious war maintain; 5 
And drive the harpies from their native reign? 
Hced therefore what I ſay ; aud keep in mind 
What Jove decrees, what Phocbus has deſiga'd: 
And 1, the fury's queen, from both relate. 
| You ſeck th' Italian ſhores, ſoredoom'd by fate: 

Th' Italian ſhores arc granted you to find: 
And a ſaſe paſſage to the port afliga'd ; 
But know, that ere your promis d nem _ 
My curſes mall ſeverely be ſulſill'd. by 
Fierce famine is your lot for this miſdeed: 
Reduc'd to grind the plates on which you fe. | 
She ſaid ; and to the neighb'ring foreſt flew : | 
Our courage fails us, and our fears renew. 
Hopeleſs to win by war, to pray'rs we fall: 
And on th' offended harpies humbly call. 
And whether gods, or birds obſcene they were, 
Our vows for pardon, and for peace prefer, 
But old Anchiſes, off ring ſacrifice, 
And lifting up to heav'n his hands and eyes; 
Ador'd the greater gods. Avert, faid he, 
Theſe omens;; render vain this prophecy : | : 
And from th' impending curſe a pious people free. 
Thus having faid, he bids us put to ſea: 
We looſe from ſhore our haulſers, and obey : 5 
And ſoon with ſwelling fails, purſue the wat'ry way. 
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Amidſt our courſe Zacynthian woods appear 3 - At 
And next by rocky Neritos we ſteer! 1 + Su 
We fly from Ithaca's deteſted ſho re: A 
And curſe the land which dite Ulyſſes bore. - 0! 
At length Leucate's cloudy top appears : 11 
And the ſun's temple, which the failor fears. - A 
Reſolv d to breathe a while: from labour paſt, 3 B 
Our crooked anchors from the prow we caſt; | T 
3 the lierle city haſte 5 — 

ſafe beyond our hopes, our vows we pay 4 
ne the guide"and' patron of our way. 
The cuſtoms of our coutitry we pürfue; 


And Trejan gumes ou Attizn hires renew. 

Our youth, their naked limbs beſmear with oil; 

And exerciſe the wreftlers noble toil : 

Pleas'd to have fail 'd ſo lonig before the wind 

And left ſo many Greeian towns behind. 

The ſun had now fulfill'd his annual courſe, 

And Boreas on the ſras difplay'&his foree: 

I fix'd upon the temple's lofty door a 

The brazen ſhield which vanquiſt'd A bas bore 

The verſe beneath, my name and action ſpeaks: 

% Theſe arms Ancas took from conqu'ring Greeks.” 
Then I command to weigh the ſcamen plyx 
Their ſweeping oars, the ſmoking billows fly. 

The ſight of high Phoeacia ſoon we loſt: 

And ſkimm'd along Epiras* rocky chaſt. 1 
Then to Chaonia's port our cburte we bend. 
And landed, to Buthrotus“ heights aſcend; © 

Here wond'rous things were loudly blaz'd by fame; 
How Helenus reviv'd the Trojan name; 
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And reign'd in Greece: That Priam's captive fon 
Succeeded Pyrrhus in his bed and thrones: | 
And fair Andromachezrreſtor'd by fatey. 1 1 
Once more was happy in a Trojan mate. 1 
leave my gallies riding in the port: 
And long to ſee the ne Dardanian court. 


By chance, the mournful queen, before the gate 9 1 


Then folemniz'd her former huſband's fate. 

Green altars, rais'd of turf, with gifts (he cron 'd; 
And ſacred prielts in order ſtand around 3 
And thrice the name. of hapleſs Hector and.) | 
The grove itſelf reſemhles Ida's wood; 
And Simois ſcem'd the well difſembl'd "eo 

But when, at ncarer diſtance, ſhe beheld. ._. 

My ſhining armour, and my Trojan ſhield ;. ... 
Aftonith'd at the fight, the vital heat 

Forſakes her limbs; her veins no longer beat; 


dhe faiats, ſhe ſails, and ſcarce recov ting ſtrength, | 
Thus, with a fault'ring tongue, ſhe ſpeaks at length. 


Are you alive, O goddeſ:-born! ſhe ſaid; 
Or if a ghoſt, then where is Hectur's made? 
At this, ſhe caſt a loud and frightful cry: 
With broken words, made this brief reply. 
All of me that remalus appears in ſight ; 
live, il living be to loath the light. | 
No phantom ; but I drag a wretched life -. 
My fate reſembling that of Hector's wiſe. 
What have you ſutfer'd ſince you loſt your lord? 
By what ſtrange hleſſing are you now reſtor'd 2 . 
Still ars you Hector's, or is Hector fled, 

And his remembrance loſt in Pyrchus' bed? 
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With eyes dejected, in a lowly tone, 
After a modeſt pauſe, ſhe thus begun. 
Oh, only happy maid of Priam's race, | 
Whom death deliver d from the focs embrace * | 
Commanded on Achilles' tomb to die, 5 


Not forc'd, like us, to hard captivity ; 

Or in a haughty maſter's arms to lie. 

In Grecian ſhips unhappy we were borne: 

Endur'd the victor's luſt, ſfuſtain'd the ſcorn : 

Thus I ſubmitted/to the lawleſs pride 

Of Pyrrhus, more a handmaid than a bride. 

Cloy'd with poſſeſſion, he forſook my bed, 

And Helen's lovely daughter ſought to wed. 

Then me to Trojan Helenus reſign d: 0 
And his two ſlaves in equal marriage join d. 
Till young Oreſtes, pierc'd with deep deſpair, 
And longing to redeem the promis'd fair, 1 
Before Apollo's altar flew the taviſher. 5 
By Pyrrhus“ death the kingdom we regain'd : 

At leaſt one half with Helenus remein'd; 

Our part, from Chaon, he Chaonia calls: 

And names, from Pergamus, his riſing walls. 

But you, what fates have landed on our coaſt, | 
What gods have ſent you, or what ſtorms hove oſt? 
Does young Aſcanius life and health enjoy, f 
Sav'd from the ruins of unhappy Troy! us 
Oh tell me how his mother's loſs he beats? & 


What hopes are promis'd from his blooming years? 
How much of Hector in his face appears? | 
She ſpoke : And mix'd her ſpeech with mouraſul cries t 
And fruitleſs tears came trickling from her eyes. 
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At length her lord deſcends upon the plain; 
In pomp, attended with a num'rous train: 
Receives his friends; and to the eity leads; 
And tears of joy amidit his welcome ſheds. - 
Procceding on, another Troy I ſee; 
Or, in leſs compaſs, Troy's epitome. 
A riv'let by the name of Xanthus ran; 
And l embrace the Seaean gate again. 
My friends in portice's were entertain'd ; 
And fezits and pleaſures thro' the city reign'd. 
The tables fall the ſpacious hall around: | 
And golden bowls with ſparkling wine were crowu'd. 
wo days we paſs'd in mirth, till friendly gales, 
Blown ſrom the ſouth, fupply'd our ſwelling ſaik. 
Theu to the royal feer | thus began: 
O thou who know'ft beyond the reach of man, 
The laws of heav'n, and what the ſtars decree, 
Whom Phoebus taught unerring prophecy, — _ 
From bis own tripod, and his holy tree: : 
Skill'd in the wing'd inhabitants of air, 
What auſpices their notes, and flights declare: 
O ſay; for all religious rites portend 
A happy voyage, and a proſp'rous end: 
And ev'ry pow'r and omen of the ſky, 
Direct my courſe for deſtin'd Italy: 
But only dire Celaeno, from the gods, 
A diſmal famine fatally forebodes : 
O fay what dangers 1 am firſt to ſaum: | 
What toils to vanquich, and what cburſt to run. 
The prophet firſt with facrifice adores 


The greater gods; their pardon then implores : | 
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Unbinds the fillet from his holy head: ? 


To Phoebus next; my trembling ſteps he led: 


2 


# 


Full of religious doubts and awful dread. 

Then with his god poſſe(s'd, before the ſhrine, 
Theſe words proceeded: from his mouth divine. 
O goddeſs-born, (for heav'n's appointed will, 
With greater auſpices of good than ill, 
Fore-ſhows thy voyage, and thy courſe directs; 
Thy fates conſpire, and Jove Himſelf protects :) 


Teach thee to ſhun the dangers of the main; 
And how at length the promis d ſhore to gain. 
The reſt the Fates from Helenus conceal ; 

And Juno's angry pow'r forbids to tell. 

Firſt then, that happy ſhore, that ſeems ſo nigh, 


Of many things ſome few l ſhall explain; | ; | 


Will far from your deluded wiſhes fly: 


Long tracts of ſeas divide your hopes from Italy. 
For you maſt. cruiſe along Sicilian ſhores ; — 


And ſtem the currents with your ſtruggling our 


Then round tir italian coaſt your navy Aer ; 4 
And-after this to Circe's'iſland ver. 
And laſt, before your new foundations riſe, 
Muſt paſs the Stygiar lake, and view the nether * 
Now mark the ſighs of future cafe and reſt; 
And bear them fafely treaſur'd in thy breaſt, * 
When in the ſhady ſhelter of a wood, 
And near the margin of a gentle flood, 

Thou ſhalt behold a ſow upon the ground, | 
With thirty ſocking young encompaſs'd round; 3 


Theſe on thy city ſhall their name beſtow: bog 
And there ſhall end thy labours and thy woe. 


” The dam and offspring white as fallen ſow : © 


wer” 
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Nor let the threaten'd famine fright thy mind, 
For Phocbus will aſſiſt; and Fate the way will find. 


Let not thy courſe to that ill coaſt be bent 


Which fronts from far th' Epirian continent: 

Thoſe parts are all by Grecian foes: poſſeis d. 

The ſavage Loerians here the ſhores inſeſt: 

There fierce Idomeneus his city builds; 

And guards with arms the Salentinian fields. 

And on the mountain's brow Petilia: ſtands, 

Which Philoctetes with his troops commands, 

Ev'n when thy fleet is landed on the ſhote'; 

And prieſts with holy vows the gods adore ;. 

Then with a purple veil iuvolve your eyes, 

Leſt hoſtile taces blaſt the ſacrifice. - „ 

Theſe rites aud cultoms to the reſt ian 

That to your pious race they may deſcend. - | 
When parted hence, the wind that ready — | 

For Sicily, ſhall bear you to the ſtreights; 

Where proud Pelorus opes a wider way; 

Tack to the larboard, and ſtand off to ſea: 

Veer ſtar-board ſea and land. Th' Italian ſhore 

And fair Sicilia's, coaſt were one, before | 


An carthquake caus'd the flaw; the roaring tides 


The paſſage broke that land from land divides : 

And where the lands retir'd the ruſhing ocean rides. 
Diſtinguiſh'd by the ſtreights, on either band, 

Now riſing eit ies in long order ſtand; 

And fruitful fields: (So much can time javade 

The mould'ring work, that beautcous, nature made. ) 
Far on the right, her dogs foul Seyila hides z + 
Charybdis roaring on the left preſides ; 

And in her greedy whirlpool ſucks the tides: : 
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Then ſpouts them from below: With fury uriv'n, 
The waves mount up, and waſh the face of heav'n. 
But Scylla from her den, With open aus, 
The ſinking veſſel in er eddy drs ;: 
Then daſhes on the rock: A human face, 
And virgin boſom; hides her tail's diſgrace. 
Her parts obſtene below the waves deſctud. 
With dogs thclos'd ; und in a dolphin end. | 
'Tis fafer; then, to bear aloof to ſea, r 
And coaſt Pachynus, tho with more delay; 
Than once to view miſhapen Scylla near, 
And the loud yell of wat'ry Goldes to bear. 
Beſides, if faith to Helenus be due, 
And if prophetic Phoebus tell me true; 
Do not this precept of your friend forger ; Tn k 
Which therefore more than once I mult repeat, 
Above the reſt, great Juno's name adore; + , 
Pay vows to Juno; Juno's aid impfote: :: 
Let gifts be to the mighty queen 8 ; 
And mollify with pray'rs her tiaugh | 
Thus, at the length, your paſſage it be wy 1 
And you ſhall ſafe deſcend on tray. 
Arriv'd at Cumae, when you view the flood 1 
Of black Avernus, and the foumdkäg wood, _ ys — 
The mad prophetie Siby? you ſhall od, © _— —_ 
Dark in a cave, and on d rock reelin'd. We . A 
She ſings the fates; ant in her frantic bt Nn 
The notes and __ inſerid'd, to leaves att, © 
What the 6onmilts & lexves, in oder i, n 
Before the caverh pry mob re a 
won 1841] 
20 


Unmov'd they He; büt A fa f 8 
Without, or vapours iſſue from behind, 
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The leaves are born aloſt in liquid air, | 

And the reſumes no more her muſeful care : 

Nor gathers from the rocks her ſcatter'd verſe y + 
Nor ſets in order what, the winds diſperſe, {  -/ 


The madneſs of the viſionary maid; 
And with loud curſes leave the myſtic 8 

Think it not loſs of time a while to ſtay; 
Tho' thy companions chide thy long delay: 
Tho' ſummon'd to the ſeas, tho? pleaſing gales 8 
Invite thy courſe, and ſtretch thy ſwelliug fails : J 0 
But beg the'ſacred prielteſs to relate | 
With willing words, and not to write thy fate. 5 
The fierce Italian people ſhe will ſhow; . ; 


Thus, many not ſucceeding, moſt upbraid 7 f wen 


And all thy wars, and all thy future woe ; 
And what thou may 'ſt avoid, and'what muſt underę go. 
She ſhall direct thy courſe, inſtruct thy mind; 
And teach thee how the happy ſhores to fin. 
This is what heav'n allows me to relate: 3 
Now part in peace ; purſue thy better fate; £ 
And raiſe by ſtrength of arms the Trojan —_— 
This, when the prieſt with friendly voice declar'd, 
He gave me licence, and rich gifts prepar d: 
Bounteous of treaſure, he ſupply'd my want 
With heavy gold, and polih'd elephant. 
Then Dodonaęan caldrons put on board, 
And ev'ry ſhip with ſum of ſilver ſtor d. 
A truſt coat of mail to me he ſent, 
Thrice chaig'd with gold, for uſe and ornament :. 
The helm of P yrrhus added” dd dhe cet, „, eg 
That fourith'd 0 plume and waving TAP. 
Vo k. VI. oy en dal 
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Nor was my fire forgotten, nor my friends: 

And large recruits he to my navy ſends; 

Men, horſes, captains, arms, and warlike ſtores : 

Supplies new pilots, and new ſweeping oars. 

Meantime, my ſire commands to hoiſt our fails ; 

Leſt we ſhou'd loſe the firit anfpicious gales. 

The prophet bleſs d the parting crew: And laſt, 

With words like theſe, his ancient friend embrac'd. 

Old happy man, the care of gods above, 

Whom heav*nly Venus honour'd with her love, 

And twice preſerv d thy life, when Troy was loſt; 

Behold from far the wifh'd Auſonian coaſt : 

There land; but take a larger compaſs round; 

For that before ts all forbidden ground. 

The ſhore that Phoebus has defign'd for you, 

At farther diſtance lies, conceal'd from view. 

Go happy hence, and feek your new abodes ; 

Bleſs'd in a fon, and favour'd by the gods: 

For I with uſclefs words prolong your ſtay, 

When ſouthern gales have fummon'd you away. 
Nor leſs the queen our parting thenee deplor d; 

Nor was leſs bountcous than her Trojan lord. 

A noble preſent to my fon ſhe brought, 

A robe with flow'rs on golden tiſſue wrought ; 

A Phrygian veſt ; and loads with gifts beide 

Of precious texture, and of Aſian pride. 

Accept, ſhe faid, theſe monuments of love, 

Which in my youth with happier hands 1 wove: 

Regard theſe trifles for the giver's ſake ; 

"Tis the laſt preſent Hector's wife can make. 

Thou call'ſt my loſt Aſtyanax to mind: 

In thee his features, and his form 1 find. 
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His eyes ſo ſparkled with a lively flame; 
Such were his mations, ſuch was all his frame; 
And ah! had heav'n fo pleas' d, his years had been 
the ſame. | 

With tears I took my laſt adieu, and faid, 
Your fortune, bappy pair, already made, 
Leaves you no farther wiſh : My dif reat ſtate, 
Avoiding one, incurs another fate. 
To you a quiet ſeat the gods allow; 
You have no ſhores to ſearch, no ſeas to plow ; 
Nor fields of flying Italy to chace : 
(Deludiog viſions, and a vain embrace!) 
You ſee another Simois, and enjoy 
The labour of your hands, another Troy; 
With better auſpice than her ancient tow'rs, 
And leſs obnoxious to the Grecian pow'rs, 
If cer the gods, whom I with yows adore, 
Conduct my ſteps to Tyber's happy ore; 
If ever I aicend the Latian throne, 
And build a city-I my call my own 
As both of us our birth from Troy derive, 
So let our kindred lines in concord live: 5 
And. both in ads of equal triendſhip ſtrive. 
Our fortunes, good or bad, ſhall be the ſome, 
The double Troy ſhall differ but in name: 
That what we now begin, may never end; 
But long, to late poſterity deſcend. 

Near the Ceraunean rocks our courſe we bore : 
(The ſhorteſt paiſage to th' Italian ſhore.) 
Now had the ſun withdrawn his radiant light, 
And hills were hid in duſky ſhades of night: 

G » 
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We land; and on the boſom of the ground 

A ſafe retreat, and a bare lodging found: 

Cloſe by the ſhore we lay; the ſailors keep 

Their watches, and the reſt ſecurely ſleep. 

The night, procceding on with ſilent pace 
Stood in her noon ; and view d with equal face, f 
Her ſteepy riſe, and her declining race. | 
Then wakeful Palinurus roſe, to ſpy 5 
The face of heav'n, and the nocturnal ſky ; : 
And liſten'd.ev'ry breath of air to try : 

-Obſerves the ſtars, and notes their ſliding courſe, 
The Pleiads, Hyads, and their wat'ry force; 

And both the Bears is careful to behold; 

And bright Orion arm'd with burniſh'd gold. 
Then when he.ſaw-no threat'ning tempelt nigh, 
But a ſure promiſe of a ſettled ſky, 

He gave the ſign to weigh; we break our ſleep; 
Forſake the pleaſing ſhore, and plow the deep. 
And now the riſing morn, with roſy light 

Adorns the ſkies, and puts the ſtars to flight: 
When we from far, like bluiſh miſts, deſcry 

The hills, and then the plains of Italy. 

Achates firſt pronounc'd the joyful ſound; 

Then Italy the chearful crew rebound. 

My ſire Anchiſes erown'd a cup with wine; 

And off ring, thus implor'd the pow'rs divine. 

Ye gods, preſiding over lands and ſeas, 

And you who raging winds and waves appeaſe, 
Breath on our ſwelling fails a proſp'rons wind; 
And ſmooth our paſſage to the port aſſign'd. 

The gentle gales their flagging force renew; 

And now the happy harbour is in view, 
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Minerva's temple then falutes our ſight ; 
Plac'd as a land-mark, on the mountain's height: 
We furl our fails, and turn the prows to ſhore ; 
The curling waters round the galleys roar : 
The land lies open to the raging eaſt, 
Then, bending like a bow, with rocks compreſs'd, 
Shuts out the ſtorms ; the winds and waves complain, 
And vent their malice on the cliffs in vain. 
The port lies hid within; on either fide 
Iwo tow'ring rocks the narrow mouth divide: 
The temple, which aloft we view'd before, 
To diſtance flies, and ſeems to ſhun the ſhore. 
Scarce landed, the firſt omens 1 beheld 
Were four white ſteeds that crop'd the flow'ry field. 
Wer, war is threaten'd from this foreign ground, 
(My father cry'd,) where warlike ſteeds are found, 
Yet, ſince reclaim'd, to chariots they ſubmit, 
And bend to ſtubborn yokes, and champ the bit, 
Peace may ſucceed to war. Our way we bend 
To Pallas, and the ſacred hill aſcend. 
There proſtrate, to the fierce virago pray ; 
Whoſe temple was the land-mark of our way. 
Each with a Phrygian mantle veil'd his head; 
And all commands of Helenus obey d; 
And pious rites to Grecian Juno paid. 
Theſe dues performꝭd, we ſtretch our fails, and ſtand- 
To ſea, forſaking that ſuſpected land. 
From hence Tarentum's bay appears in view; 
For Hercules renown'd, if fame be true. 
Juſt oppoſite, Lacinian Juno ſtands ; 
Caulonian tow'rs and Scylacean ſtrands, 
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For ſhipwrecks fear d: Mount Ætna thence we ſpy, 

Known by the ſtnoaky flames which clouds the ſky. 

Far off we hear the waves, with ſurly ſound 

Invade the rocks; the rocks their groans rebound : 

The billows break upon the ſounding ſtrand ; 

And toll the riſing tide, impure with ſand. 

Then thus Anchiſes, in experience old: 

Tis that Charybdis which the ſeer foretold : 

And thoſe the promis'd rocks: Bear off to ſea, 

With haſte the frighted mariners obey. | 

Firſt Palinurus to the larboard veer'd ; 

Then all the fleet by his example ſteer d. 

To heav'n aloft on ridgy waves we ride; 

Then down to hell deſcend, when they divide. 

And thrice our gallies knock'd the ſtony ground, 

And thrice the hollow rocks returg'd the ſound, 

And thrice we ſaw the ſtars, that ſtood with dews a- 
round. oy 

The flagging winds forſook us with the ſun ; 

And weary'd, on Cyclopean ſhores we run. 

The port capacious, and ſecure from wind, 

Is to the foot of thund'ring Ætna join'd. 

By turns a pitchy cloud ſhe rolls on high ; 

By turns hot embers from her cntrails fly ; 

And flakes of mounting flames, that lick the ſky. 5 

Oft from her bowels maſly rocks arg thrown, 

And ſhiver'd by the force come piecemeal down. 

Oft liquid lakes of burning ſulphur flow, 

Fed from the fiery ſprings that boil below. 

Enceladus they ſay, transfix'd by Jove, 

With blaſted limbs came tumbling from above: 
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And, where he fell, th' avenging father drew 
This flaming hill, and on his body threw : 
As often as he turns his weary ſides, 
He ſhakes the ſolid iſle, and ſmoke the heav'ns hides. 
In ſhady woods we paſs the tedious night, fright, 
Where bellowing ſounds and groans our fouls a { 
Of which no cauſe is offer'd to the ſight. 
For not one ſtar was kindled in the ſky ; 
Nor cou'd the moon her borrow'd light ſapply : 
For miſty clouds involy'd the firmament; 
The ſtars were muffled, and the moon was pent. 
Scarce had the riſing ſun the day reveal'd ; 
Scarce had his heat the pearly dews diſpell'd; 
When from the woods there bolts, before our fight, 
Somewhat betwixt a mortal and a fpright ; 
So thin, ſo ghaſtly meagre, aud ſo wau, 
So bare of fleſh, he ſcarce reſembled man. 
This thing, all tatter'd, ſeem'd from far t' implore, 
Our pious aid, and pointed to the ſhore, 
We look behind ; then view his ſhaggy beard ; 
His cloaths were tagg'd with thorns, and filth his limbs 

beſmear d: 
The reſt, in mien, in habit, and ia face, 
Appear'd a Greek; and ſuch indeed he was. 
He caſt on us, from far, a frightful view, 
Whom ſoon for Trojans and for foes he knew : 
Stood (till and paus d; then all at once began 
Jo ſtretch his limbs, and trembled as he ran. 
Soon as approach'd, upon his knees he falls; 
And thus with tears and ſighs for pity calls. 
Now, by the pow'rs aboye, and what we ſhare 
From nature's common gift, this vital air, 

G 4 
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O Trojans, take me hence: I beg no more: 
But bear me far from this unhappy ſhore, 

Tis true 1 am a Greek, and farther own, _ 
Among your foes beſieg'd the imperial town. 
For ſuch demerits if my death be due, 

Nor more for this abandon'd life I ſue ; 

This only fayour let my tears obtain, 

To throw me headlong in the rapid main. 4 
Since nothing more than death my crime demands, 
1 die content, to die by human hands. 

He ſaid, and on his knees my knees embrac'd : 

I bad him boldly tell his fortune paſt; 

His preſent ſtate, his lincage and his name; 
Th' occaſion of his fears, and whenee he came. 
The good Anchiſes rais'd him with his hand; 
Who, thus encourag'd, anſwer'd our demand. 
From Ithaca, my native ſoil, I came 

To Troy, and Achaemenides my name. 

Me, my poor father, with Ulyſſes ſent; 

(Oh had I ſtaid with poverty content!) 

But, fearful for themſelves, my countrymen 
Left me forſaken in the Cyclops' den. 

The cave, tho” large, was dark, the diſmal floor 
Was pav'd with mangled limbs and putrid gore. 
Our monſtrous hoft, of more than human ſize, 
Erecti his head, and ſtares within the ſkies. 
Bellowing his voice, and horrid is his bue : 

Ye gods, remove this plague from mortal view ! 
The joints of flaughter'd wretches are his food; 
And for his wine he quafſs the ſtreaming blood. 
Theſe eyes beheld, when with his ſpacious hand 
He ſeiz'd two captives of our Grecian band; 
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Stretch'd on his back, he daſh'd againſt the ſtones 

Their broken bodies, and their crackling bones : 

With ſpouting blood the purple pavement ſwims, 

While the dire glutton grinds the trembling limbs. 
Not unreveng'd Ulyſſes bore their fate, 

Nor thoughtleſs of his own unhappy ſtate: 

For, gorg'd with fleſh, and drunk with human wine, 

While faſt aſleep the giant lay ſupine, 

Snoaring aloud, and belching from his maw 

His indigeſted foam and morſels raw: 

We pray, we caſt the lots, and then ſurround 

The monſtrous body, ftretch'd along the ground: 

Each, as he cou'd approach him, lends a hand 

To bore his eye-ball with a flamiag brand, 

Beneath his ſrowning forehead lay his eye, 

(For only one did the valt frame ſupply;) 

But that a globe ſo large his front it fill'd, 

Like the ſun's diſk, or like a Grecian ſhield. 

The ſtroke ſucceeds, and down the pupil bends: 

This vengeance follow'd for our ſlaughter'd friends. 

But haſte, unhappy wreiches, haſte to fly; 

Your cables cut, and on your oars rely. 

Such, and ſo vaſt as Polypheme appears, 

A hundred more this hated iſftand bears: 

Like him in caves they ſhut their woolly ſheep 

Like him their herds on tops of mountains keep; 

Like him, with mighty ſtrides, they ſtalk from ſteep 

to ſteep, | 

And now three moons their ſharpen'd horns renew, 

Since thus in woods and wilds, obſcure from view, 

drag my loathſome days with mortal ſright, 

And in deſerted caverns lodge by night, 
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Oft from the rocks a dreadful proſpect ſee W 
Of the huge Cyclops, like a walking tree: Sh 
From far I hear his thund'ring voice reſound, Be 
And trampling feet, that ſhake the folid ground. Tl! 
Cornels, and ſavage berries of the wood, 1 


And roots and herbs have been my meagre food. 
While all around my longing eyes I caſt, 

I ſaw your happy ſhips appear at laſt, 

On thoſe I fix'd my hopes; to theſe I run; 

"Tis all I aſk, this cruel race to ſhun : 

What other death you pleaſe yourſelves beſtow. 
Scarce had he ſaid, when on the mountain's brow 
We ſaw the giant ſhepherd ſtalk before 

His following flock, and leading to the ſhore. 

A monſtrous bulk, deform'd, depriv'd of ſight, 
His ſtaff a trunk of pine, to guide his ſteps aright. 
His pond'rous whiſtle from his neck deſcends; 

His woolly care their penſive load attends : 

This only ſolace his hard fortune ſends. 

Soon as he reach'd the ſhore, and touch'd the waves, 
From his bor'd eye the gutt'ring blood he laves : 
He gnaſh'd his teeth and groan'd; thro' ſeas he (ſtrides, 
And ſcarce the topmoſt billows touch'd his ſides. 

Seiz'd with a ſudden fear, we run to ſea, 

The cables cut, and ſilent haſte away. 

The well-deſerving ſtranger entertain; 

Then, buckling to the work, our oars divide the main. 
The giant hearken'd to the daſhing ſound : 

But when our veſſels out of reach he found, 

He ſtrided onward, and in vain eflay'd 

Th' lonian deep, and durſt uo farther wade, 
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With that he roar'd aloud; the dreadful ery 
Shakes earth, and air, and ſcas; the billows fly, 5 
Before the bellowing noiſe, to diſtant Italy. 

The neighb' ting tna trembling all around; 

The winding caverns echo to the ſound. 

His brother Cyclops hear the yelling roar, 

And, ruſhing down the mountains, croud the ſhore : 
We ſaw their {tern diſtorted looks from far, 

And one-ey'd glance, that vainly threaten'd war. 

A dreadful council, with their heads on high; 

The miſty clouds about their foreheads fly: 

Not yielding to the tow'ring tree of Jove, 

Or talleſt cypreſs of Diana's grove. | 
New pangs of mortal fear our minds aſſail; | 
We tug at ev'ry oar, and hoiſt up ev'ry fail, : 
And take th' advantage of the friendly gale, 
Forewarn'd by Helenus, we ſtrive to ſhun 

Charybdis“ gulph, nor dare to Scylla run. 

An equal fate on either ſide appears; 

We, tacking to the left, are free from fears. 

For from Pelorus' point the north aroſe, 

And drove us back where ſwift Pantagias flows, 

His rocky mouth we paſs, and make our way 

By Thapſus and Megara's winding bay : 

This paſſage Achacmenides had thown, 

Tracing the courſe which he before had ran. 

Right o'er againſt Plemmyrium's wat'ry ſtrand, 
There lies an ifle, once call'd th' Ortygian land. 
Alpheus, as old fame reports, has found 
From Greece a ſecret paſſage under ground: 

By love to beauteous Arethuſa led; 
Aud, mingling here, they roll in the ſame ſacred bed. 
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As Helenus enjoin'd, we next adore 
Diana's name, protectreſs of the ſhore. 
With'proſp'rous gales we paſs the quiet ſounds 
Of ſtill Elorus, and his fruitful bounds. 
Then, doubling cape Pachynus, we ſurvey 
The rocky ſhore extended to the ſea, 
The town of Camarine from far we ſee, 
And fenny lake, undrain'd by fates decree. 
In ſight of the Geloan fields we paſs, 
And the large walls where mighty Gela was: 
Then Agragas with lofty ſummits crown'd, 
Long for the race of warlike ſteeds renown'd : 
We paſs'd Silenus, and the palmy land, 
And widely ſhun the Lilybacan ſtrand, | 
Unſafe for ſecret rocks and moving ſand. 5 
At length on ſhore the weary fleet arriv'd; 
Which Drepanum's unhappy port receiv'd. 
Here, after endleſs labours, often toſs'd 
By raging ſtorms, and driv'n on ev'ry coaſt, 
My dear, dear father, ſpent with age, 1 loft. 5 
Eaſe of my care, and ſolace of my pain, 
gav'd through a thouſand tolle, but fav'd in vain : 
The prophet who my future woes reveal'd, 
Yet this; the greateſt and the worſt, conceal'd. 
And dire Celaeno, whoſe foreboding (kill 
Denounc' d all elſe, was ſilent of this ill: 
This my laſt labour was. Some friendly god 
From thence convey d us to your bleſs'd abode. . 

Thus, to the liſt ning quecu, the royal guet 
His wand ring courſe, and all bis toils enxpreſs d; 
And, here concluding, he retir d to reſt. N 34403 T7 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


DI Do diſcovers to her ſiſter her paſſion for /Eneas, and 
ber thoughts of marrying him. She prepares a bunt- 
ing- match for his . entertainment. Juno, by Venus's 
conſent, raiſes a ſtorm, which ſeparates the hunters, 
and drives ueas and Dido into the ſame caue, where 
their marriage is ſuppaſed to be compleated. Jupiter 
diſpatches Mercury to 4Eneas, to warn him from Car- 
Kthage ; AEneas ſecretly prepares for bis voyage + Did 
finds out bis deſign, and, to put a ſtep to it, mates uſe 
of ber own and her ſiſter's entreaties, and diſcovers all 
the variety of , paſſions that are incident to a ne- 
glected lover: When nathing would prevail upon him, 
ſhe contrives ber own death, with worn this book con- 
clades. 


U anxious cares already ſeiz d the queen; 
She fed within her veins a flame unſeen: 
The hero's valour, acts, and birth, inſpire © 4 
Her ſoul with love; and fan Ihe ſocret fre. 
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His words, his looks, imprinted in her heart, 
Improve the paſlion, and increaſe the fmart. 
Now, when the purple morn had chas'd away 
The dewy ſhadows, and reftor'd the day; 

Her ſiſter firſt, with early care, ſhe fought ; 

And thus in mournful accents eas'd her thought, 
My deareſt Anna, what new dreams affright 

My lab'ring foul ; what viſions of the night 
Diſturb my quiet, and diſtract my breaſt, 

With ſtrange ideas of our Trojan gueſt ? 

His worth, his actions, and majeſtic air, 

A man deſtended from the gods declare: 

Fear ever argues a degen'rate kind; 

His birth is well afferted by his mind. 

Then what he ſuffer'd, when by fate betray'd, 
What brave attempts for falling Troy he made! 
Such were his looks, fo gracefully he ſpoke, 
That, were I not reſolv'd againſt the yoke 
Of hapleſs marriage; never to be curs'd 

With ſecond love, fo fatal was my firſt; 
To this one error I might yield again: 
For fince Sichaeus was untimely flain, 

This only man is able to ſubvert 
The fix'd foundations of my ſtubborn heart, 
And, to confeſs my frailty, to my ſhame, 
Somewhat I find within, if not the ſame, 

Too like the ſparkles of my former flame. 

But firſt let yawning earth a paſlage rend, 
And let me through the dark abyts deſcend ; 
Firſt let avenging Jove, with flames from bigh, 
Drive down this body to the nether ſky, 
Condemn'd with ghoſts in endleſs night to lie; 
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Before I break the plighted faith I gave; 

No, he who had my vows ſhall ever have: 

For, whom I lov'd on earth; I worſhip in the grave. Y- 
She ſaid ; the tears ran guſhing from her eyes, 

And ſtopp'd her ſpeech.. Her ſiſter thus replies: 

O dearer than the vital air I breathe! 

Will you to grief your-blooming years bequeath ? 

Condemn'd-to walte in woes your lonely life, 

Without the joys of mother or of wife. 

Think you theſe tears, tl:is pompous train of woe, 

Are known or valued by the ghoſts below? 

grant that, while your ſorrows yet were green, 

It well became a woman, and a queen, 

The vows of Tyrian princes to neglect, 

To ſcorn Hyarbas, and his love reject; .. 

With ail the Lybian lords of mighty name: 

But will you fight againſt a pleaſant flame! 

This little ſpot of land which heav'n beſtows, 

On ev*ry ſide is hemm'd with wariike focs: 

Getulian cities here are ſpread around; 

And fierce Numidians there your frontiers bound: 

Here lies a barren waſte of thirſty land; 

And there the Syrtes raiſe the moving ſand: 

Barcacan troops heſicge the narrow ſhore ; 

And from the ſea Pygmalion threatens more, 

Propitious heav'n and gracious Juno lead 

This wand'ring navy to your ncedſul aid. 

How will your empire ſpread, your city riſe, 

From ſuch an union, and with ſuch allies! 

Implore the favour of the pow'rs above, 

And leave the conduct of the reſt to love. 
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Continue ſtill your hoſpitable way, 

And ſtill idvent vecaſions of their ſtuyj © 

Till ſtorms and winter-wind# moll ceaſe to threat, 

And planks and bars repair their ſhatter'd fleet. 
Thefe words, which from a friend und ſiſter came, ( 

With eaſe reſolv d the ſeruples bf Her 1 ; 

And added fury to the kindle flame. | 

Inſpir'd with hope, er . 

On ey ry altar ſaeriſice renew : „ un 

A chaſen ewe of two years old they pay 

To Ceres, Bacehus, and the god of day: 

Preferring Juno's power; for. Juno ties * 

The nuptial-knot, and makes the marriage+joys. 

The deauteous queen before her altar Rands, 

And holds the golden goblet in her hands: 

A milk-white biefer ſhe with flow'rs adoros, 

And pours the ruddy wine betwixt her horas : 

| And while the prieſts with pray'r the gods invoke, 

She feeds their altars with Sabacan ſmoke. 1 

With hourly care the ſacrifice renew; 

And anxiouſly the panting entrails views. 

What prieſtly rites, alas! what pious art, 

What vows avail to cure a bleeding heart! 

A gentle fire ſhe feeds within her veins, 

Where the ſoft god ſecure in — 


« 


Sick with deſire, and fecking him ſhe loves, 
From ſtreet to ſtreet, the raving Dido roves. 
So when the watchful ſhepherd, from the bliod, 
Wounds with a random ſhaft the careleſs hind; 
Diſtrafted with her pain, ſhe flies the woods, 
Bounds oer the lawn, and ſeeks the ſilent floods: 
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With fruitleſe care z for (till the fatal dart 
Sticks in her ade, and rankles in her heart, 
And now (he leads the Trojan chief along 

The lofty walls, amidſt che bufy throng z 


+ Diſplays ber Pyrtan wealth, and riſiag to, 


Which love, without his labour, makes his own. 
This pomp ſhe ſhow#to tempt her wand'ring volt ; 
Her fault'ring tongue forbids to ſpeak the reſt. | 
When day declines, und feaſts renew the night, 
Still on his face the feeds ber famith'd fight; 
She longs again to hear the prince relate 
His own adventures, ard the Trojan fate: 
He tells it fer and o'er; but ſtill in vain; 
For ſtill ſhe begs to hear it once agen, = 
The hearer on the ſpeaket*'s mouth depends: 
And thus the tragic ſtory never ends. 
Then, when they part, when Phoebe's paler 155 

Withdraws, and falling Itars to fleep envite, 
She laſt remains, when ev'ry gueſt is goue, 
Sits on the bed he pref#d; and fighs alone; 
Abient, her abſent hero fees and hears; 
Or in her boſom young Aſcanius bears; 
And iccks the father's iniage in the child: 
if love by likeheſs might be ſo beguil' d. 

Mcantiac the fifing tow rs are at a ftand: 
No labours ekereiſe the youthful band's 
Nor uſe of arts, not tolls of arms they know ; maſs 
The molé is left unftüſtt d e the foe J 
The moumds, the works, the Walls, negleted E. "Yr 
Short of Th prot ' height that em'd to threat the 

But when imperial Juno, tom above, 
Saw Dido fecter'd in the chatus of love; 
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Hot with the venom, which her veins inflam'd, 
And by no ſenſe of ſhame to be rceclaim'd : - 
With ſoothing words to Venus ſhe begun. 
High praiſes, endleſs honours you have won; 
And mighty trophies with your worthy ſon ! 
Two gods a filly woman have undone! 
Nor am I ignorant, you both ſuſpect - 

This rifing city, which my hands erc& : 

But ſhall celeſtial diſcord never ceaſe ? 

"Tis better ended in a laſting peace. 

You ſtand poſſeſs d of all your foul deſir d; 
Poor Dido with conſuming love is fir d: 

Your I rojan with my Tyrian let us join; 

So Did» ſhall be-youts, Aoecas mine: 

One common kingdom, one united line. 

Eliſa ſhall a Darda lord obcy, 

And lofty Carthage for a dow'r convey. 

Then Venus, who her hidden fraud deſery'd, 
(Which wou'd the ſceptte of the world miſguide 
To Libyan ſhores,) thus artfully reply'd : 

Who but a fool wou'd wars with Juno chuſe, 
And ſuch alliance, and ſuch gifts refuſe ? 

If fortune with our joint deſires comply: 

The doubt is all from Jove, and Deſtiny; 

Leſt he forbid, with abſolute command, 

To mix the people in one common land. 

Or will the Trojan, and the Tyrian line, 
In laſting leagues, and ſure ſucceſſion join? 
But you, the partner of his bed and throne, 


May move his mind: My wiſhes are your .ows. 
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Time urges, now, to perfect this aſſair: 
Attend my counſel, and the fecret ſhare. „ 
When next the ſun his riſing light diſplays, 8 
And gilds the world below with purple rays; 
The queen, Aneas, and the Tyrian court, 
Shall to the ſhady woods, ſor ſylvan game, reſort. 
There, while the huntſmen pitch their toils around, 
And chearful horns from fide to ſide refoundy 
A pitchy cloud ſhall cover all the plain 
With hail, and thunder, and tempeſtuous rain >! 
The fearful train ſhall take their ſpeedy flight, | 
Diſpers'd, and all involv'd in gloomy night ; + + 
One cave, a grateful ſhelter (hall afford 
To the fair princeſs and the Trojan lord. 
I will myſelf the bridal bed prepare; 
If. you, to bleſs the nuptials, will be there: 
So ſhall their loves be crown'd with due delights; 
And Hymen ſhall be preſent at the rites. 
The queen of love-conſents, and cloſely ſmiles 
At her vain project and diſcover'd wiles. 

The roſy morn was riſen from the main, 
And borns and hounds awake the princely train: 
They iſſue early thro” the city-gate, 
Where the more wakeful huntſmen ready wait, 
With nets, and toils, and darts, beſide the force 
Of Spartan dogs, and ſwift Maſlylian horſe, 
The Tyrian peers, and officers of ſtate, 
For the flow queen in antichambers wait: 
Her lofty courſer, in the court below, 
(Who his majeſtic rider ſeems to know,) 

H 2 | 


Mine, ſaid imperial Juno, be the care; ? 
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Proud of his purple trappings, paws the ground; 
And champs the golden bit; and ſpreadsthe foam around · 
The queen at length appears: On either hand 

The brawny guards in martial order ſtand. 

A flow'r'd cymar, with golden fringe (he wore :; 

And at her back a golden quiver bore : | 

Her flowing hair a golden caul reſtrains; 

A golden claſp the Tyrian robe ſuſtains. 

Then young Afcanias, with a ſprightly grace, 
Leads on the Trojan youth to view the chace. 

But far above the reſt in beauty ſhines 

The great Aneas, when the troop he joins : 

Like fair Apollo, when he leaves the froſt 

Of wint'ry Xanthus, and the Lycian coaſt ; 

When to his native Delos he reſorts, 

Ordains the danees, and renews the ſports : 

Where painted Seythians, mix'd with Cretan bands, 
Before the joyful altars join their hands. 

Himſelf, on Cynthus walking, ſees below 

The merry madneſs of the facred ſhow. 

Green wreaths of bays his length of hair incloſe; 

A golden fillet binds his awful brows : 

His quiver ſounds, Not lefs the prince is ſeen 

In manly preſence, or in lofty mien. | 

Now had they reach'd the hills, and ſtorm'd the feat 

Of ſavage beaſts, in dens, their laſt retreat; 

The cry purſues the mountain-gouts ; they bound 
From rock to rock, and keep the crapgy ground: 
Quite otherwiſe the ftags, a trembling train, | 
Jn herds unſingl'd, ſeour the duſty plain ; | 5 
And a long chace, in open view, maintain. 

The glad Aſcanius, as his eourſer guides, 

Spurs thro? the vale; and theſe and thoſe outrides. 
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His horſe's flanks and ſides are fore'd to feel 
The clanking laſh, and goring of the ſteel. 
Impatiently he views the feeble prey, 
Wiſhing ſome nobler beaſt to crofs his way: 
And rather wou d the tuſky boar attend, 
Or ſee the tawny lion downward bend. ' ö 
Meantime, the gath'ricg clouds obſcure the ſkies; 
From pole to pole the forky lightning flies; 
The ratt' ling thunders roll; and Juno pours 
A wint'ry deluge down, and founding ſhow'rs. 
The company diſpers' d, to coverts ride, n 
And ſeek the homely cotes, or mountain's hollow ſide. 
The rapid rains, deſcending from the hills, 
To rolling torrents raiſe the creeping rills, 
The queen and printe, as love or fortune guides, 
One common cavern in her boſom hides. 
Then firſt the trembling earth che ſignal gave; 
And flaſhing fires enlighten all the cave: 
Hell from below, and Juno from above, | 
And howling nymphs, were conſcious to their love. 
From this ill-omen'd honr, in time aroſe 
Debate and death; and all ſucceeding woes. 
The queen, whom ſenſe of honour cou'd not move, 
No longer made a ſecret of her love; 
But call'd it marriage; by that ſpecious name, 
To veil the crime and ſanctify the ſhame. 
The loud report thro' Libyan cities goes: 
Fame, the great ill, from ſmall beginnings grows. 
Swift from the firſt ; and ev'ry moment brings 


New vigour to het flights, new pinions to her wings. 
Sdon grows the pigmy to gigantic ſize ; | 
Her feet on earth, her forebead in the ſkies; 
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Earag'd againſt the gods, nite) AY . 
Produc'd her laſt of the Titanian birth, 
Swift is her walk, more ſwift her winged haſh: 
A monſtrous phantom, horrible and vaſt ; 
As many plumes as raiſe her lofty ahr, 
So many piercing eyes enlarge her ſight: 
Millions of op'ning mouths to Fame belong; | 
And ey'ry mouth is furniſh'd with a tongue; hung. 
And round with lifl'niog ears the flying plague x: 
She fills the peaceful univerſe with crics ;. 
No ſlumbers ever cloſe her wakeful eyes. 
By day from lofty tow'rs her head ſhe ſhews ; 
And ſpreads thro' trembling crowds diſaſtrous. news. 
With court-informers haunts, and royal ſpies: 
Things done relates, not done ſhe leigns; ;. and mingles- 
truth with lies. 

Talk is her buſineſs ; and her chief delight 
To tell of prodigies, and cauſe atſright. 
She fills the peoples ears with Dido's name; 
Who, loſt to honour, and the ſenſe of ſhame, 
Admits into her throne and nuptial bed 
A wand'ring gueſt, who from his country fled : 
Whole days with him ſhe paſtes in delights ; 
And waſtes in luxury long wintcrenights: 
Forgetful of her fame, and royal truſt; 
Diſſolv'd in eaſe, ahandon'd to her luſt. 

The goddeſs widely ſpreads the loud report; 
And flies at levgth'to King Hyarbas“ court. 
When firſt poſſeſs” d with this unwelcome . 
Wham did he not of men and gods accule ! 
This prince, from raviſh'd Garamantis born, 
A hundred temples did with ſpoils adorn, 
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In Ammon's honour, his celeſtial fire; 
A hundred altars fed, with wakeful fire: 
And thro” his vaſt dominions, prieſts ordain'd, 
Whoſe watchful-care theſe holy rites maintain'd. 
'The gates and columns were with garlands crown'd, 
And blood of victim beaſts enrich the ground. 

He, when he heard a fugitive cou'd move 
The Tyrian princeſs, who diſdain'd his love, 
His breaſt with fury burn'd, his eyes with fire ; 
Mad with deſpair, impatient with debre. 
Then, on the ſacred altars pouring wine, 
He thus with pray'rs implor'd his fire divine. 
Great Jove, propitious to the Mooriſh race, 
Who feaſt on painted beds, with off 'rings grace 
Thy temples, and adore thy pow'r divine 
With blood of victims, and with ſparkling wine! 
Sceſt thou not this? or do we fear in vain 
Thy boaſted thunder, and thy thoughtleſs reign ? 
Do thy broad hands the forky lightnings lance ? 
Thine are the bolts, or the blind work of chance ? 
A wand'ring woman builds, within our ſtate, 
A little town, bought at an caly rate; 
She pays me homage, and my grants allow 
A narrow ſpace of Libyan lands to plow : 
Yet ſcorning me, by paſſion blindly led, 
Admits a baoith'd Trojan to her bed. 
And now this other Paris, with his train 
Of conquer'd cowaids, mult in Aſric reign ! 
(Whom, what they are, their looks and garb confeſs ; 
Their locks with oil perfum'd, their Lydian drels : ) 
He takes the ſpoil, enjoys the princely dame ; | 
And I, rejected I, adore an empty name. 
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His vows, in haughty terms, he thus preſerr d, 
And held his altar's horns; the mighty thund'rer beard; 


Then caſt his eyes on Carthage, where he found 
The luſtful pair in lawleſs pleafure drown'd : 
Loſt ia their loves, inſenſible of ſhame ;- 

And both forgetful of their better fame. 

He calls Cyllenjus ; and the god attends; - 

By whom his menacing command he ſends. 
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Then, with a ſwiſt deſcent, to Carthage fly : 
There find the Trojan chief, — days 
In flothful riot, and inglorious caſe; DE 
Nor minds the future city, giv'n by — 

To him this meſſage from my mouth relate. 
Not fo, fair Venus hop d, when twice ſhe won 


Thy life with pray rs; nor promis d ſuch a ſon. 


Her's was a hero, deſtin'd to command 
A martial race; and rule the Latian land: 
Who ſhou'd his ancient line from Teucer draw; 
And on the conquer d world impoſe the law. 
If glory cannot move a mind ſo mean, | 
Nor future praiſe from ſading pleaſure wenn; 
Yet why ſhou'd he defraud his ſon of fame ;_ 
And grudge the Romans their immortal name ! 
What are his vain defigos ! what hopes he more, 
From his long ling'ring on a hoſtile ſhore? 
Regardleſs to redeem his honour loſt. 
And for his race to gain th' Auſonian coaſt ! 
Bid him with ſpeed the Tyrian court forſake : 
With this command the flumb'ring warrior wake. 
Hermes obeys ; with golden pinions binds 
His flying feet, and mounts the weſtern winds : 
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And whether o'er the ſeas ot earth he flies, 

With rapid force they bear him down the ſkies. 

But firſt he graſps within his awful hand, 

The mark of ſow'reign powr; his magic wand: 
With this, he draws the ghoſts from hollow graves ; 
With this he drives them down the Stygian waves; 
With this he ſeals in fleep the wakeful fight ; 

And eyes, tho' clos'd in death, reſtores to light. 

Thus arm'd, the god begins his airy race 

And drives the racking clouds along the liquid ſpace. 
Now ſees the tops of Atlas, as he flies; 

Whoſe brawyy back ſupports the ſtarry ſkies : 

Atlas, whoſe head with piny foreſts crown'd, 

Is beaten by the winds; with foggy vapours bound. 
Snows hide his ſhoulder's ; from beneath his chin 
The founts of rolling ſtreams their race beging: 

A beard of ice on his large breaſt depends. 

Here, pois'd upon his wiags, the god deſcends + 
Then, reſted thus, he from-the tow'ring height 
Plung'd downward, with precipitated flight: 

Lights on the ſeas, and (kims along the flood: 

As water-fowl, who ſcek their fiſhy food; 

Leſs, and yet leſs, to diſtant proſpect ſhow; 

By turns they dance aloft, and dive below. 

Like theſe, the ſtcerage of his wings he plies ; 

And near the ſurface of the water flies. 

Till having paſs'd the ſeas, and croſfs'd the ſands, 
He clos'd his wings, and ſtoop'd on Libyan lands: 
Where ſhepherds once were hous'd in homely ſheds, 
Now tow'rs within the clouds advance their heads, 
Arriving there, he found the Trojan prince, 

New ramparts raiſing for the town's defence : 
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A purple ſcarf, with gold embroider'd oer, 
(Queen Dido's gift) about his waſte he wore ; 
A ſword with glitt'ring gems diverſify'd, - - 
For ornament, not aſe, hung idly by his ſide. 
Then thus, with winged words, the god began, 
(Reſuming his own ſhape) Degen'rate wan! 


Thou woman's property, what mak*ſt thou here, 


Theſe foreign walls, and Tyrian tow'rs to rear ? 
Forgetful of thy own! All pow'rful Jove, 
Who ſways the world below, and heav'n above, 
Has ſent me down, with this ſevere command : 
What means thy ling'ring in the Libyan land? 
If glory cannot move a mind ſo mean, 
Nor future praiſe from flitting pleaſures wean; 
Regard the fortunes of thy riſing heir; 
The promis'd crown let young Aſcanius wear: 
To whom th' Auſonian ſceptre, and the ſtate 
Of Rome's imperial name, is ow'd by fate. 
So ſpoke the god ; and ſpeaking took his flight, 
Involv'd in clouds, and vanith'd out of ſight. 
The pious prince was fciz'd with ſudden fear; 


Mute was his tongue, and upright ſtood his hair: 


Revolving in his mind the ſtern command, 

He longs to fly, and loaths the charming land. 
What ſhou'd he ſay, or how ſhou'd he begin? 
What courſe, alas! remains, to ſtcer between 
Th' offended lover, and the pow'rful- queen! 
This way and that he turos his anxious mind; 
And all expedients tries, and none can find: 
Fix'd on the deed, but doubtful of the means; 

! After long thought, to this advice he leans, 
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Three chiefs he calls ; commands them to repair 

The fleet, and ſhip their men with Glent care: 

Some plauſible pretence he bids them find, 

To colour what in ſecret he defign'd. 

Himſelt, meantime, the ſofteſt hours wou'd chuſe, 

Before the love- ſick lady heard the hews, | 

And move her tender mind, by flow degrees, 

To ſuffer what the for'reiga pow r deerees: 

Jove will inſpire him when and what to fay, 

They hear with pleaſure, and with haſte obey. © 
But toon the queen perceives the thin diſguiſe; 

(What arts can blind a jealous woman's eyes!) 

She was the firſt to find the ſecret fraud, 

Betore the fatal news was blaz'd abroad, 

Love the firſt motions of the lover hears; 

Quick to preſage, and ev'n in ſafety fears. 

Nor impious fame was wanting to report 

The ſhips repair'd, the Trojans thick reſort, | 

And purpoſe to forſake the Tyrian court. 

Frantic with fear, impatient of the wound, 

And impotent of mind, the roves the city round. 

Leſs wild the Bacchanalian dames appear, 

When from afar their nightly god they hear, 5 

And howl about the hills, and ſhake the wreathy ſpear. 

At length ſhe finds the dear perfidious man; 

Prevents his form'd excuſe, and thus began, 

Baſe and ungrateful! cou'd you hope to fly, 

And undiſcover'd ſcape a lover's eye! 

Nor cou'd my Kindaeſs your compaiſion move, 

Nor plighted yows, nor dearer bonds of love: 

Or is the death of a deſpairing queen 

Not worth preventing, though too well foreſcen? 
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Ev'n when the wint'ry winds command your ſtay, 
You dare the tempeſts, aud defy the ſea. 
Falſe as you are, ſuppoſe'you wete not bound 
To lands unknown, and foreign coaſts to ſound: 
Were Troy reſtor d, and Priam's happy reign ; 
Now durſt you tempt for Troy the raging main? 
See whom you fly; am I the foe you ſhun ? 

Now by theſe holy vows, ſo late begun, 

By this right hand, (ſince I have nothing more 
To challenge, but the faith you gave before,) 

I beg you by theſe tears, too truly ſhed, 

By the new pleaſures of our nuptial- hed; 

If ever Dido, when you moſt were kind, - 


Were pleaſing in your eyes, or touch d your mind; 


By theſe my pray rs, if pray'rs may yet have place, 


Pity the fortunes of a falling race. 

For you I have provok d a tyrant's hate, 
Incens d the Libyan and the Tyrian ſtate; 

For you alone I ſuffer in my fame; 

Bereft of honour, and expos'd to ſhame : 
Whom have I now to truſt, (ungrateful gueſt!) 
That only name remains of all the reſt! 

What have | left, or whether can I fly; 

Muſt I attend Pygmalion's cruelty! - 

Or till Hyarbas ſhall in triumph lead 


A queen, that proudly ſeorn'd his proffer'd bed! 


Had you deferr d, at leaſt, your haſty flight, 

And left behind ſome pledge of our delight ; = 
Some babe to bleſs the mother's mournſul fight; | 
Some young Æueas to ſupply your place, 
Whoſe features might expreſs his father's face + 
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I ſhould not then complain to live bereft 
Of all my huſband, or be-wholly left. 
Here paus d the queen; unmov'd he holds his eyes, 
By Jove's command nor ſuſſer d love to riſe, 
Tho' heaving in his heart; and thus at length replics. 
Fair queen,. you never can enough repeat 
Your boundleſs favours, or I own my debt; 
Nor can my mind forget Eliza's name, 
While vital breath inſpires this mortal frame. 
This only let me ſpeak in my defence; 
never hop'd a ſecret flight from henee: | 
Much leſs pretended to the lawful claim 
Of ſacred nuptials, or a buſband's name. 
For if indulgent heav u would leave me tree, 
And not ſubmit my liK to fate's decree, | 
My choice wou'd lead me to the Trujan ſhore, 
Thoſe relics to review, their duſt adore, 
And Priam's ruin'd palace to reſtore. _ : 
But now the Delphian oracle commands, 
And fate invites me to the Latian lands. 
That is the promis'd place to which | ſteer, 
And all my vows are terminated there. 
If you, a Tyrian, and a ſtranger born, 
With walls and tow'rs a Libyan town adorn ; 
Why may not we, like you, a foreign race, 
Like you ſeek ſhelter in a foreign place? 
As often as the aight obſcures the Kies 
With humid ſhades, or twinkling ſtars ariſe, 
Ahchiſes angry gboſt in dreams appears 3 ; 
Chides my delay, and fills my ſoul with fears / 
And young Aſcanius juſtly- may complain 
Of his defrauded fate, and deſtin'd reign. 
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Ev'n now the herald of the gods appear'd; 
Waking I ſaw him, and his meſſage heard. | | 
From Jove he came commiſſion'd, heav'nly bright | 
With radiant beams, and manifeſt to fight. | 
"The ſender and the ſent I both atteſt; 
Theſe walls he enter'd, and thoſe words expreſs'd. 
Fair queen, oppoſe not what the gods command : | 
Forc'd by my fate, I teave your happy land. | 
Thus, while he ſpoke, already ſhe began, 
With ſparkling eyes, to view the guilty man; 
From head to foot ſurvey'd his perſon o'er; 
Nor longer theſe outrageous threats forbore. 
Falſe as thou art, and more than falſe, foreſworn! 
Not ſprung from noble blood, nor goddeſs-born, 
But hewn from harden'd entraMs of a rock; 
And rough Hyrcanian tygers gave thee ſuck ! 
Why ſhou'd I fawn? what have I worſe to fear? 
Did he once look, or lent a liſt'ning ear ? | 
Sigh'd when I ſobb'd, or fhed one kindly tear? 
All ſymptoms of a baſe ungrateful mind, 
So foul, that which is worſe is hard to find. 
Of man's injuſtice why thou'd'1 complain? 
The gods, and Jove himſeif beholds in vain 
Triumphant reaſon ; yet no thunder flies; 
Nor Juno views my wrongs with equal eyes. 
Faithleſs is earth, and faithleſs are the ſkies! 
Juſtice is fled, and truth is now no more. 
I fav'd the ſhipwreck'd exile on my ſhore; 
With needful food his hungry Trojans fed : 
I took the traitor to my throne and bed. 
Fool that I -was-—-'tis little to repeat 
The reſt ; I ſtor'd and rigg'd his ruin'd fleet. 
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I rave, Irave.—A god's command he pleads, 
And makes heav'n acceſlory to his deeds! 
Now Lycian lots, and now the Delian god; 
Now Hermes is employ'd from Jove's abode, 
To warn him hence; as if the peaceful ſtate 
Of heav*nly pow'rs were touch'd with human ate! 
But go! thy flight no longer I detain; 
Go ſeck thy promis'd kingdom through the maia! 
Yet if the heav'ns will hear my pions vow, 
The faithleſs waves, not half fo falſe as thou, 
Or ſecret ſands, ſhall ſepulchers afford 
To thy proud veſlels, and their perjur'd lord. 
Then ſhalt thou call on injur'd Dido's name; 
Dido ſhall come, in a black ſulph'ry flame, 
When death has once diſſolv'd her mortal frame; 
Shall (mile to ſee the traitor vainly weep ; 
Her angry ghoſt, ariſing from the deep, 
Shall haunt thee waking, and diſturb thy ſleep: 5 
At leaſt my ſhade thy punithment ſhall know; 
And fame ſhall ſpread the pleaſing news below. 
Abruptly here ſhe ſtops: Then turns away 
Her loathing eyes, and ſhuns the light of day. 
Amaz'd he ſtood, revolving in his mind 
What ſpeech to frame, and what excuſe to find. 
Her fearful maids their fainting miltrels led; 
And ſoftly laid het on her 1v'ry bed. 
But good Æncas, tho' he much deſir'd 
To give that, pity which her grief requir'd; 
Tho' much he mourn'd, and labour'd with his love; 
Reſolv'd at length, obeys the will of Jove : 
Reviews his forces; they with early care 
Unmoor their veſlcls, and for ſca prepare. 
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The fleet is ſoon afloat, in all its pride : 

And well calk'd gallies in the harbour ride. 

Then oaks for oars they fell'd; or, as they ſtood, 
Of its green arms deſpoil'd the growing wood. 
Studious of flight ; the beach is cover'd o'er 
With Trajan bands that blacken all the ſhore : 
On ev'ry ſide are ſeen, deſcending down, 

Thick ſwarms of ſoldiers loaden from the town. 
Thus, in battalia, march embody'd ants, 

Fearful of winter, and of future wants, 

T' invade the corn, and to their cells convey 
The plunder'd forage of their yellow prey: 

The ſable troops, along the narrow tracks, 

Scarce bear the weighty burthen on their backs: | 
Some ſet their thoulders to the pond'rous grain ; ( 
Some guard the ſpoil, ſome laſh the lagging train: 
All ply their ſev'ral taſks, ard equal toil ſuſtain. 5 

What pangs the tender breaſt of Dido tore, 

When from the tow'r ſhe ſaw the cover'd ſhore ; 

And heard the ſhouts of ſailors from afar, 

Mix'd with the murmurs of the wat'ry war ? 

All pow'rful love, what changes canſt thou cauſe 

In human hearts, ſubjected to thy laws 

Once more her haughty ſoul the tyrant bends ; 

To pray*'rs and mean ſubmiſſions ſhe deſcends. 

No female arts or aids ſhe left untry'd, 

Nor counſels unexplor'd, before (he dy'd. 

Look; Anna, look; the Trojans crowd to fea, 

They ſpread their canvaſs, and their anchors weigh : 

The ſhouting crew, their ſhips with garlands bind ; 

lavyoke the ſea-gods, and invite the wind, 
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Cou'd I have thought this threat'ning blow ſo ., 
My tender ſoul had been forewarn'd to bear. 
But do not you my laſt.cequeſt deny; 2 


With yon perfidious man your int'reſt try; 
And bring me news, if I mult live or die. 


You are his fay'rite ; you alone can find .. 
The dark receſſes of his inmoſt mind: 
In all his truſted ſecrets you haye part, 
And know the ſoft approaches to his heart. 
Haſte then, and humbly ſcek my haugbty foe ;.. 
Tell him, I did not with the Grecians go.; 
Nor did my flect againſt his friends employ ; 
Nor ſwore the ruin of unhappy Troy; 
Nor mov'd with hands profane his father's duſt ; 
Why ſhould he then reject a ſuit ſo juſt ! 
. Whom does he ſhun? and whither would he fly? 
Can he this laſt, this only pray'r deny! 
Let him at leaſt his dang'rous flight delay; 
Wait better winds, and hope a calmer ſea. 
The nuptials he diſclaims I urge no more; 
Let him purſue the promis'd Latian ſhore. 
A ſhort delay i is all I aſk him now 
A pauſe of grief; an interval from woe: 
Till my foft ſoul be temper'd to ſuſtain 
Accuſtom'd {orrows, and inur'd to pain. 
if you in pity grant this one requeſt, _ | 
My death mall glut the batred of his breaſt. , 
This mouthful mellage pious Anna beats, 
And ſecondꝭ with her own her ſiſter" s tears: 
But all her arts are {hill employ'd in vain 3... 
Again ſhe comes, and i is refus'd again. 
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His harden'd heart nor pray'rs nor threat'nings move; 
Fate, and the god, had ſtopp'd his ears to love. 

As when the winds their airy quarrel try, 

uſtling from ev'ry quarter of the ſky ; _ 

This way and that the mountain oak they bend; 
His boughs they ſhatter, and his branches rend : 
With teaves, and falling maſt, they ſpread the ground; 
The hollow vallies echo to the found: 
Unmov d, the royal plant their fury mocks'; 
Or ſhaken, clings more cloſely to the rocks : 
Far as he ſhoots his tow'ring head on high, 
So deep in earth his fix'd foundations lie. 
No leſs a ſtorm the Trojan hero bears ; 
Thick meſſages and loud complaints he hears; c 
And bandy'd words, ſtill beating on his cars. 
Sighs, groans, and tears, proclaim his inward pains ; 
But the firm purpoſe of his heart remains. 

The wretched queen, purſu'd by-cruel fate, 
Begins at length the light of heav'n to hate: 
And loaths to live: Then dire portents ſhe ſees, 
To baſten on the death her foul decrees. 
Strange to relate: For, when before the fhrine 
She pours, in ſacrifice, the purple wine, 
The purple wine is turn'd to putrid blood; 
And the white offer'd milk converts to mud. 
This dire preſage, to her alone reveal'd, 
From all, and ev'n her ſiſter, ſhe conceal'd. 
A marble temple ſtood withia the grove, 
Sacred to death, and to her murther'd love: 
That honour'd chapel ſhe had hung around 
With ſnowy fleeces, and with garlands erowa'd. 
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Oft, when ſhe viſited this lonely dome, 
Strange voices iflu'd from her huſband's tomb: 
She thought ſhe heard him ſummon her away; 
Invite her to his grave; and chid her ſtay, 
Hourly 'tis heard, when with a boding note 
The ſolitary ſereech- owl trains her throat, 
And on a chimney's top, or turret's height, 
With ſongs obſcene, diſturbs the filence of the night. 
Beſides, old prophecies augment her fears; 
And ſtern Zneas in her dreams appears, 
Diſdainful as by day: She ſeems alone, 
To wander in her ſleep, thro' ways unknown, 
Guideleſs and dark: Or, in a deſart plain, 
To ſeck her ſubjects, and to ſeek in vain. 
Like Pentheus, when diſtracted with his fear, 
He ſaw two ſuns, and double 'ſhebes appear: 
Or mad Oreſtes, when his mother's ghoſt 
Full in his face infernal torches toſt, | 
And ſhook her ſnaky locks: He ſhuns the fight; 
Flies o'er the ſtage, ſurpris'd with mortal fright : 
The furics guard the door, and intercept his flight. 

Now, ſinking underneath a load of grief, 
From death alone he ſeeks her laſt relief: 
The time and mcans, reſolv'd within her breaſt, 
She to her mournful ſiſter, thus addreſs'd. 
(Diſlembling hope, her cloudy front ſhe clears, 
And a falic vigour ia her eyes appears.) 
Rejoice ſhe ſaid ; inſtructed from above, 
My lover I ſhall gain, or loſe my love. 
Nigh riſing Atlas, next the falling ſun, 
Long tracks of Æthiopian climates run: 
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There a Maſſy lian prieſteſs bave I ſound, | 
Honour'd for age, ſor-mayie arts renoun d: 
Th' Heſperian temple was her truſted care; 
"Twas ſhe ſupply d the wakeful dragon's fare: 
She poppy feeds in honey taught to ſteep; 
Reclaim'd his rage; and footh'd him into fleep. 
She watch'd the golden fruit: Her charms unbind 
The chains of love; or fix them on the mind. 
She ſtops the torrent, leaves the channel dry: 
Repels the ſtars z and backward bears the ky. 
The yawning earth rebeliows to her call; 

Pale ghoſts aſcend; and monntain-aſhes fall; 
Witneſs, ye gods, and thou my better part, 
How loth am I to try this impious art! 

Within the ſecret court, with ſilent care, 

Erect a lofty pile, expos'd u air: 

Hang on the topmoſt part the Trojan veſt ; 
Spoils, arms, and preſents of my faithleſs gueſt : 
Next, under theſe the bridal bed be plac'd, 
Where 1 my ruin in bis arms embrac'd : 

All relics of the wretch are doom'd to fire; 
For ſo the prieſteſs and her charms require. 
Thus far ſhe ſaid, and farther ſpeech forbears : 
A mortal paleneſs in her face appears: 

Yet the miſtruſtleſs Anna could not find 

The ſecret fun ral in theſe rites deſign' d; 

Nor thought ſo dire a rage poſſeſs d her mind. 
Unknowing of a train conceal'd ſo well, 

She fear'd no worſe than when Sichacns fell: 
Therefore obeys. The fatal pile they rear, 
Within the ſecret court, expos'd in air, 
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The cloyen holms and pines are heap'd on high; 
And garlands on the hollow ſpaces lie. 
Sad cypreſs, vervain, yew, compoſe the wreath; 
And ev'ry/baleful green denoting death. | 
The queen, determin'd to the fatal deed, 
The ſpoils and ſword be left, in order ſpread, 
And the man's image, on the nuptial bed. 

And now (the ſaered altars plac'd around) 5 


The prieſteſs enters, with her hair unbound; 

And thrice inyokes the pow'rs below the ground. 

Night, Erebus, and Chaos ſhe proclaims, 

And threefold Hecat, with her hundred names, 

And three Diana's : Next ſhe ſprinkles round, 

With feign'd Avernian drops, the hallow'd ground ; 

Culls hoary ſimples, found by Phoebe's light, 

With brazen ſickles reap'd at noon of night. 

Then mixes baleful juices in the bow! : 

And cuts the forchead of a new-bora foal ; 

Robbing the mother's love, The deſtia'd queen 

Obſerves, aſſiſting at the rites obſcene : 

A leaven'd cake in her devoted hands 

She holds, and next the higheſt altar ſtands: 

One tender foot was ſhod, her other bare; 

Girt was her gather'd gown, and looſe her hair. 

Thus dreſs'd, ſhe ſummon'd with her dying breath. 

The heav'ns and planets conſcious of her drath : 

And ev'ry pow'r, if any rules above, 

Who minds, or who revenges injur'd love. 
Twas dead of night, when weary bodies cloſe 

There eyes in balmy ſleep and ſoft repoſe : 

The winds no longer whiſper thro' the woods, 

Nor murm'ring tides diſturb the gentle floods. 
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The ſtars in ſilent order mov'd around, ground. 
And peace, with downy wings, was brooding on the 
The flocks and herds, and parti-colour d fowl, 
Which haunt the woods, or ſwim the weedy pool; 
Stretch'd on the quiet earth ſecurely lay, 
Forgetting the paſt labours of the day. 

All elſe of nature's common gift partake ; 

Unhappy Dido was alone awake. 

Nor ſleep nor caſe the furious queen can find ; 

Sleep fled her eyes, as quiet fled her mind. 

Deſpair, and rage, and love, divide her heart; 
Deſpair and rage had ſome, but love the greater part. 

Then thus ſhe ſaid within her ſecret mind: 

What ſhall I do, what ſecret can I find! 

Become a ſvppliant to Hyarbas' pride, 

And take my turn, to court end be deny'd! 

Shall 1 with this ungrateful Trojan go, 

Forſake an empire, and attend a fee? 

Himſelf | refug'd, and his train reliev'd ; 

*Tis true; but am I ſure to be receiv'd ? 

Cau gratitude in Trojan fouls have place! 

Laomedon (till lives in all his race! 

Then, ſhall 1 ſeek alone the churliſh crew, 

Or with my fleet their flying fails purſue ? 

What force have I but thoſe, whom ſcarce before 

I drew reluctant from their native ſhore ? 

Will they again embark at my deſire, 
Once more ſuſtain the ſeas, and quit their ſecond Tyre? 
Rather with ſteel thy guilty breaſt invade, 
And take the fortune thou thyſelf haſt made. 

Your puy, ſiſter, firſt ſedne'd my mind; 
Or ſeconded too well what I deſign'd. 
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Theſe dear bought pleaſures had I never known,. 
Had I continu'd free, and ſtill my own; 
Avoiding love, I had not found deſpair : 
But ſhar'd with ſavage beaſts the common air. 
Like them a lonely life I might have led, 
Not mourn'd the living, nor diſturb'd the dead. 
Theſe thoughts ſhe brooded in her anxious breaſt, 
On board the Trojan found more eaſy reſt : 
Reſoly'd to fail, in fleep he paſs'd the night; 
And order'd all things for his carly flight. 
To whom once more the winged god appears; 

His former youthful mien and ſhape he wears; 
And with this new alarm invades his cars, 
Sleep'ſt thou, O goddeſs born! and can't thou drown 
Thy needful cares, fo near a hoſtile town, 
Beſet with foes ? nor hear'ſt the weſtern gales 
Invite thy paſſage, and infpire thy fails ? 
She harbours in her heart a furious hate; 
And thou ſhalt find the dire effects too late; 
Fix'd on reyenge, and obſtinate to die : 

Haſte ſwiſtly hence, while thou haſt pow'r to fiy, 
The ſea with ſhips will ſoon be cover'd o'er, | 
And blazing firebrands kindle all the ſhore. © 
Preveat her rage, while night obſcures the ſkies; | 
And fail before the purple morn ariſe. 
Who knows what hazards thy delay may bring ? 
Woman's a various and a changeful thing. 

Thus Hermes in the dream ; then took his flight, 
Aloft in air unſeen, and mix'd with night. 

Twice warn'd by the celeſtial meſſenger, 
The pious prince aroſe with haſty fear: 
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Then rous'd his drowſy train without delay ;--- 


Haſte to your banks; your crooked anchors weigh ; 


And ſpread your flying fails, and ſtand to ſea, 
A god commands; he ſtood before my ſight, 
And urg'd us once again to ſpeedy flight. 

O ſacred pow'r, what pow'r ſac'er thou art, 

To thy bleſs'd orders I reſign my heart: 
Lead thou the way 3 protect thy Trojan bands; 
And proſper the deſign thy will commands. 

He ſaid; and drawing forth his flaming ſword, 


His thund riug arm divides the many twiſted cord: 


An emulating zeal inſpires his train ; 
They run, they ſnatch, they ruſh into the main: 
With headlong haſte they leave. the deſert ſhores, 
And bruſh the liquid ſeas with lab'ring oars. 
Aurora now had left her ſaffron bed, 
And beams of early light the heav'ns o erſpread; 
When from a tow'r the queen, with wakeful eyes, 
Saw day point upward from the. roſy ſkies : 
She look'd to ſeaward, but the ſea was void; 
And ſcarce in ken the failing ſhips deſcry'd. 
Stung with deſpight, and furious with deſpair, 
Ihe ſtruck her trembling breaſt, and tore her hair. 
And ſhall th' ungrateful traitor go, ſhe ſaid ; 
My land forſaken, and my love betray d? 
Shall we not arm, not ruſh from ev'ry ſtreet, 
To follow, ſink, and burn his perjur'd fleet? 
Haſte, haul my gallies out, purſue the foe : 
Bring flaming brands, ſet fail, and ſwiftly row. 
What have I'faid ? Where am I? fury turns 
My brain, and my diſtemper'd boſom burns. 
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Then, when 41 gave my perſon and my throne, 
This hate, this rage, had been more timely ſhown, 
See now the promis'd faith, the vaunted name, 
The pious man, who, ruſhing through the flame, 
Preſerv'd his gods, and to the Phrygian ſhore 
"The burden of his feeble father bore! 

I ſhou'd have torn him piecemeal; ſtrow'd in floods 
His ſcatter'd limbs, or left expos'd in woods: 
Deſtroy'd his friends and fon, and from the fire 
Have ſet the reeking boy before the lire. 

Events are doubtful which on battles wait; 

Yet where's the doubt to ſouls ſecure of fate! 

My Tyrians, at their injur'd queen's command, 
Had toſs d their fires amid the Trojan hand: 

At once extinguiſh'd all the ſaithleſs name; 

And I myſelf, in vengeance of my thame, 

Had fall'n upon the pile to mend the fun'ral flame, 
Thou ſun, who view'lt at once the world below, 
Thou Juno, guardian of the nuptial vow, 

Thou Hecat, hearken from thy dark abodes. 

Ye furies, fiends, and violated gods; 

All pow'rs invok'd with Dido's dying breath, 
Attend her curſes, and avenge her death. 

If fo the Fates ordain, and Jove commands, 

Th' ungrateful wretch ſhould find the Latian lands; 
Yet let a race untam'd, and haughty foes, 

His peaceful ent'rance with dire arms oppoſe; 
Oppreſs'd with numbers in th' unequal field, 

His men diſcourag'd, and hiaſelf expell'd, 

Let him for ſuccour ſue from place to place, 
Torn from his ſubjects and his ſon's embrace. 
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Firſt let him ſee his friends in battle ſlain ; 
And their untimely fate lament in vain : 
And when at length the cruel war ſhall ceaſe, 
On hard conditions may he buy his peace. 
Nor let him then enjoy ſupreme command ; 
But fall untimely by ſome hoſtile hand, 

And lie unbury'd on the barren fand. 

Theſe are my pray'rs, and this my dying will; 
And you my Tyrians ex'ry curſe. fulfil: 
Perpetual hate and mortal wars proclaim 
Againſt the prince, the pcople, and the name. 
Theſe grateful off rings on my grave beſtow : 
Nor league nor love the hoſtile nations know : 
Now, and from hence in ev'ry future age, 


When rage excites your arms, and (irength ſupplies 


the rage : 
Riſe ſome avenger of our Libyan blood, 
With fire and ſword purſue the perjur'd brood : 
Our arms, our ſeas, our ſhores oppos d to theirs, 
And the ſame hate deſcend on all our heirs. 

This ſaid, within her anxious mind ſhe weighs 
The means of cutting ſhort her odious days. 
Then to Sichacus' nurſe ſhe briefly ſaid, 

(For when ſhe left her country, her's was dead), 
Go, Barce, call my ſiſter; let her care | 
The ſolemn rites of ſacrifice prepare: 

The ſheep, and all th' attoning off rings bring; 
Sprinkling her body from the cryſtal ſpring 

With living drops: Then let her come, and thou 
With facred fillets bind thy hoary brow. 

Thus will I pay my vous to Stygian Jove; 

And end the cares of my diſaſt'rous love. 
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Then caſt the Trojan image on the fire; 
And as that burns, my paſſion ſhall expire. 

The nurſe moves onward with officious care, 
And all the ſpeed. her aged limbs can bear, 
But furious Dido, with dark thoughts involv'd, 
Shook at the mighty miſchief lhe reloly'd. 
With livid ſpots diſtinguiſh'd was her face; 
Red were her rolling eyes, and diſcompos'd her pace; 
Ghaſtly ſhe gaz d; with pain ſhe drew her breath; 
And nature ſhiver d at approaching death. 

Thea ſwiftly to the fatal place the pais d, 
And mounts the fun'ral pile wich furious haſte; 
Unſhcathes the ſword the Trojan leit behind, 
(Not for jo dire an enterpriſe delign'd.) 
But when ſhe view'd the garments looſely ſpread, 
Which once he wore, and ſaw the conſcious bed; 
She paus'd, and with a ſigh the robesembrac'd; 
Then on the couch her trembling body caſt; 5 
Repreſs'd the ready tears, and ſpoke her laſt. 
Dear pledges of my love, while heav'n fo pleas'd, 
Receive a foul of mortal anguilh eas'd : 
My fatal courſe is finiſh'd ; and I go 
A glorious name among the ghoſts below. 
A lotty city by my hands is rais'd ; 
Pygmalion puniſh'd, and my lord appeas'd. 
What cou'd my fortune have aforded more, 
Had the falſe Trojan never touch'd my ſhore ! 
Then kiſs'd the couch; and mult I die? ſhe faid; 
And unreveng'd? 'tis doubly to be dead! 
Yet ev'n this death with plcaſure I reccive 
On any terms; tis better than to live. 
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Theſe flames from far may the falſe Trojan view; 
She ſaid, and ſtruck : Deep enter'd in her ſide 
The piercing ſteel, with recking purple dy'd : 
Clogg'd in the wound the cruel weapon ſtands; 
The ſpouting blood came ſtreaming on her hands. 
Her ſad attendants ſaw the deadly ſtroke, 

And with loud cries the founding palace ſhook. 
Diſtracted from the fatal ſight they fled 3 | 
And through the town the diſmal rumour fpread. 
Firſt from the frighted court the yell began; 
Redoubled thence from houſe to houſe it ran: 
The groans of men, with ſhrieks, laments, and cries 
Of mixing women, mount the vaulted ſkies. 

Not leſs the clamour, than if antient Tyre, 

Or the new Carthage, ſet by foes on fire, 

The rolling ruins, with their lov'd abodes, 
Involv'd the blazing temples of their gods. 

Her ſiſter hears, and, furious with deſpair, 

She beats her breaſt, and rends her yellow hair : 
And, calling on Eliza's name aloud, 

Runs breathleſs to the place, and breaks the crowd. 
Was all that pomp of woe for this prepar'd, 
Theſe fires, this fun'ral pile, theſe altars rear'd ? 
Was all this train of plots contriv d, ſaid ſhe, 

All only to deceive unhappy me ? 

Which is the worſt ? didſt thou in death pretend 
To ſcorn thy ſiſter, or delude thy friend! 
Thy ſummon'd ſiſter, and thy friend had come: 
One ſword had ſerv'd us both, one common tomb. 
Was I to raiſe the pile, the pow'rs invoke, 

Not to be preſent at the fatal ſtroke ? 


At once thou haſt deſtroy'd thyſelf and me, 

Thy town, thy ſenate, and thy colony! 

Bring water, bathe the wound; while I in death 

Lay cloſe my lips to her's, and catch the flying breath. 
This ſaid, [he mounts the pile with tagre haſte, 

And in her arms the gaſping queen embrac'd: 

Her temples chaff d, and her own garments tore, 

To ſtanch the ſtreaming blood, and cleanſe the gore. 
Thrice Dido tty'd to raiſe her drooping head, 

And, fainting thrice, fell grov'ling on the bed: 
Thrice op'd her heavy eyes, and ſought the light; ? 


But having found it, ſicken'd at the ſight; 

And clos'd her lids #t laſt in endleſs night. 

Then Juno, grieving that ſhe ſhou'd ſuſtain 

A death ſo ling*ring, and fo full of pain, 

Sent Iris down, to free her from the ſtrife 

Of lab'ring nature, and diffolve her life. 

For ſince ſhe dy*d, not doom'd by heav'n's decree, 
Or her own crime, but human caſualty, 

And rage of love, that plung'd her in deſpair, 

The ſiſters had not cut the topmoſt hair 

Which Proſerpine and they can only know; 

Nor made her ſacred to the ſhades below. 
Downward the various goddeſs took her flight, 
And drew a thoufand colours from the light: 
Then ſtood above the dying lover's head, 

And faid, I thus devote thee to the dead: 

This off ring to th' infernal gods I bear: 

Thus while ſhe ſpoke ſhe cut the fatal hair; fair. 
The ſtruggling foul was loos' d, and life diffoly'd in 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


A NEA ſetting ſail from Afric, ; is driven by a ſtorm 


on the coaſt of Sicily: Where he is boſpitably received 


by his friend Aceſtes, king of part of. the iſland, and 


born of Trojan parentage. He applies himſelf to cele- 
brate the memory of bis father with divine honours ; 
and accordingly inſtitutes funeral games, and appoints 
prizes for thoſe who ſhould conguer in them. IWWhile 
the ceremonies were performing, Tuno ſends Iris to 
perſuade the Trajan women 10 burn the ſhips, who, 
upon ber iuſtigation, ſet fire to them, which burnt four, 
ond would have conſumed the reſt, bad not Jupiter, by 
a miraculous ſhower, extinguiſhed it. Upon this Aneas, 
by the advice of one of bis generals, and à viſion of his 


* father, builds a city for the women, eld men, and others, 


who were either unfit for war, or weary of the voyage, 


aud ſails for Italy. Venus procures of Neptune a ſafe 
veyage for him and all his men, excepting only bis pilot 


Falinurus, who is unfortunately loſt. 
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EAn'TIME 2 Trojan cuts his wat'ry way, 
M Fix'd on his voyage, thro” the curling ſea : 
Then, cafting back his eyes, with dire amaze; 

Sees on the Punic ſhore the mounting blaze. | 
The cauſe unknown; yet his preſaging mind, 

The fate of Dido from the fire divin' d:: 

He knew the ſtormy ſouls of woman-kind: 0 
What ſeeret ſprings their eager paſſions move, 

How capable of death for injur'd love. 

Dire auguries from hence the Trojans draw; 

'Till neither fires, nor ſhining ſhores they ſaw. 

Now ſeas and ſkies their proſpect only bound; 

An empty ſpace above, a floating field around. 

But ſoon the heav'ns with ſhadows were o'erfpread ; 

A ſwelling cloud hung hov'ring o'er their head: 
.Livid it look'd, (the threatning of a ſtorm ;) 

The night and horror ocean's face deform. 

Then pilot, Palinurus, cry'd aloud, 

What guſts of weather. from that gath'ring cloud 

My thoughts preſage! Ere yet the tempeſt roars, 
Stand to your tackle, mates, and ſtretch your oars ; 
Contract your ſwelling fails, and luff to wind: 

The frighted crew perform the taſk allign'd A 
Then, to his fearleſs chief, Not heav'n, ſaid he, 
Tho' Jove himſelf ſhou'd promiſe Italy, 

Can ſtem the torrent of this raging ſea. 5 
Mark how the ſhifting winds from welt ariſe, 

And what collected night involves the ſkies ! 

Nor can our ſhaken veſſels live at fea; 

Much leſs againſt the tempeſt force their way : : 
Tis fate diverts our courſe; and fate we mult obey. 
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Not far from hence, if I obſerv d aright 

The ſouthing of the ſtars, and polar light, 

Sicilia lies; whoſe hoſpitable ſhores | 

In ſafety we may reach with ſtruggling oars. 
Zneas then reply d, too ſure I find, 
We (ſtrive in vain againſt the ſcas, and uind: 
Now ſhift your ſails : What place can pleaſe me more 
Than what you promiſe, the Sicilian ſhore; 

Whoſe hallow d earth Anchiſes bones contains; 
And where a prince of Trojan lineage reigns ? 
The courſe reſfolv'd, before the weitern wind 

They ſeud amain ; and make the port aſſign' d. 

Meantime Aceſtes, from a lofty ſtand, 

Bcheld the fleet deſcending on the land; 

And not unmindfvl of his aneient race, | 

Down from the cliff he ran with eager pace; 

And held the hero in a ſtrict embrace. 
Of a rough Libyan bear the ſpoils be wore ;_ 

And either hand a pointed jav lin bore. 

His mother was a dame of Dardan woods 

His fire Criniſus, a Sicilian flood. ' 

He welcomes his returning friends hare . 
With plenteous eountry-cates, and homely ſtore, 

Now, when the following morn bad chas'd away 

The flying ſtars, and light reſtor d the day, 

Aneas call'd the Trojan troops around 3, 
And thus beſpoke them from a riſing ground. 
Offspring of heav'n, divine Dardanian race; 
The ſun revolving thro! th! etherial-fpace;, 
The ſhining circle of the year bas fill d. 
Since firſt this iſle my father s aſhes held - 
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And now the riſing day renews the year, 

(A day for ever ſad, for ever dear,) 

This wou'd I celebrate with annual games, 

With gifts on- altars pil'd, and holy flames, 

Tho' badiſh'd to Getulia's barren ſands, 

Caught on the Grecian ſeas, or hoſtile lands : 

But ſince this happy ſtorm our fleet has driv'n 

(Not, as I deem, without the will of heav'n;) 

Upon theſe friendly ſhores, and flow'ry plains, 

Which hide Anchiſes, and his bleſt remains; 

Let us with joy perform his honours due; 

And pray for proſp'rous winds, our voyage to renew. 

Pray, that in towns, and temples of our own, 

The name of great Anchiſes may be known; | 

And yearly games may ſpread the. god's renown. 

Our ſports, Aceſtes of the Trojan race, 

With royal gifts ordain'd, is pleas'd to grace: 

Two ſteers on ev'ry ſhip the king beftows ; 

His gods and ours ſhall ſhare your equal vows. 

Beſides, if nine days hence, the roſy morn, 

Shall with unclonded light the ſkies adorn, 

That day with ſolemn ſports I'mean to grace; 

Light gallies on the ſeas ſhall run a wat'ry race. 

Some ſhall in fwiftneſs for the goal contend ; 

And others try the twanging bow to bend: 

The ſtrong with iron gauntlets arm'd ſhall ſtand, 

Oppos'd in combar on the yellow fand. 

Let all be preſent at the games prepat d; 

And joyful victors wait the juſt re ward. 

But now aſſiſt the rites, ich garlands crown'd. 

He ſaid; and firſt his brows with myrtle bound. 
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Then Helymus, by his example led, 

And old Aceſtes, each adorn'd his head; 

Thus, young Aſcauius, with a ſprightly grace, 

His temples ty'd, and all the Trojan race. 

AMneas then advanc'd amidſt the train, 

By thouſands follow'd thro' the flow'ry plain, 

To great Anchiſes' tomb: Which when he found, 

He pour'd to Bacchus, on the hallow'd ground, 

Two bowls of {parkling wine, of milk two more, 

And two from otter'd bulls of purple gore. 

With roſes then the ſepulchre he ſtrow'd; 

And thus, his father's ghoſt beſpoke aloud. 

Hail, O ye boly manes! bail again 

Paternal aſhes, now review'd in vain {! 

The gods permitted not, that you, with me, 

Shou'd reach the promis'd ſhores of Italy ; 

Or Tyber's flood, what flood foc'er it be. 

Scarce had he finiſh'd, when, with ſpeckled pride, 

A ſerpent from the tomb began to glide ; 

His hugy bulk on ſev'n high volumes roll'd ; 

Blue was his breadth of back, but ſtreak'd with ſcaly 
„ XY 

Thus riding on his curls, he ſeem'd to paſs 

A rolling fire along; and ſinge the graſs. 

More various colours thro” his body run, | 

'Than Iris when her bow imbibes the ſun. 

Betwixt the riſing altars, and around, 

The ſacred monſter ſhot along the ground; 

With harmleſs play amidſt the bowls he paſs'd ; | 

And with his lolling tongue aſſay'd the taſte. 

Thus fed with holy food, the wond'rous gueſt 

Within the hollow tomb retir'd to reſt. 
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The pious prince, ſurpriz'd at what he view'd, 
The fun'ral honours with more zeal renew'd : 
Doubtful if this the place's genius were, 

Or guardian of his father's ſcpulchre. 
Five ſheep, according to the rites, be flew z 
As many ſwine, and ſteers of fable hue 
New gen'rous wine he from the goblets pour'd, 
And call'd his father's ghoſt, from hell reſtor'd. 
The glad attendants in long order come, 
Off *cing their gitts at great Anchiſes' tomb : 
Some add more oxen, ſome divide the ſpoil, 
Some place the chargers on the graſſy ſoil; £ 
Some blow the fires and offer'd entrails broil. 

Now came the day deſir'd; the ſkies were bright 
With roſy luſtre of the rifiog light ; 
"The bord'ring people, rouz'd by ſounding fame 
Of Trojan feaſts, and great Aceſtes' name, 
The crouded ſhore with acclamations fill, 
Part to behold, and part to prove their {kill. 
And firit the gifts in public view they place, 
Green laurel wreaths, and palm, (the victors grace :) 
Within the circle, arms and tripods lie; 
Ingots of gold, and flyer, heap'd on high; 5 
And veſts embroider'd of the Tyrian dye. 
The trumpet's clangor then the feaſt proclaims ; 
And all prepare for their appointed games, 
Four gallies firſt which equal rowers bear, 
Advancing, in the wat'ry liſts appear. 
The ſpeedy Dolphin, that outſtrips the wind, 
Bore Mneſtheus, author of the Memmian kind: 
Gyas the vaſt Chimaera's bulk commands, 
Which riſing like a tow'ring city ſtands: 
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Three banks in three degrees the ſailors bore; 
Beneath their ſturdy ſtrokes the billows roar. 
Sergeſtus, who began the Sergian race, 
In the great Centaur took the leading place: 
Cloanthus on the ſea- green Seylla ſtood ; 
From whom Cluentius draws his Trojan blood. 

Far in the ſea, againſt the foaming ſhore, 
There ſtands a rock ; the raging billows roar 
Above his head in ſtorms ; but when tis clear, 
Uncurl their ridgy backs, and at his foot appear. 
In peace below the gentle waters run; 
The cormorants above, lie baſking in the fun. 
On this the hero fix'd an oak in fight, 
The mark to guide the mariners ariyht. 
To bear with this, the ſeamen ſtretch their oars ; 
Then round the rock they ſteer, and ſeek the former 

ſhores. 

The lots decide their place; above the reſt, 
Each leader ſhining in his Tyrian veſt : | 
The common crew, with wreaths of poplar boughs, 
Their temples crown, and ſhade their ſweaty brows, 
Beſmear'd with oil, their naked ſhoulders ſhine ; 
All take their ſeats, and wait the ſounding fign. 
They gripe their oars, and ev'ry panting breaſt 
Is rais'd by turns with hope, by turns with fear depreſs'd. 
The clangor of the trumpet gives the ſign ; 
At once they ſtart, advancing in a line: 
) With ſhouts the failors rend the ſtarry ſkies ; k 


Three Trojans tug at ev'ry lab'ring oar; ? 


\ Laſh'd with their oars, the ſmoaky billows riſe; 
Sparkles the briny main, and the vex d ocean frics, 
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Exact in time, with equal ſtrokes they row ; | 
At once the bruſhing oars and brazen prow 
Daſh up the ſandy waves, and ope the depths below. : 
Not ficry courſers, in a chariot race, 
Invade the held with half fo ſwift a pace: 
Not the fierce driver with more fury lends 
The founding laſh; and, ere the ſtroke deſcends, 
Low to the wheels his pliant body bends. 
The partial crowd their hopes and fears divide; 
And aid with eager ſhouts the favour'd ſide. 
Cries, murmurs, clamours, with a mixing found, 
From woods to woods, from hills to hills rebound. 
Amidſt the loud applauſes of the ſhore, 
Gyas out-ſtripp'sd the reſt, and ſprung before; 
Cloanthus, better mann'd, purſu'd him faſt ; 
But his o'er-maſted galley check'd his haſte. 
The Centaur and the Dolphin bruſh the brine 
With equal oars, advancing in a line: 
And now the mighty Centaur ſeems to lead, 
And now the fpecdy Dolphin gets a head: 
Now board to board the rival veſſels row; 
The billows lave the ſkies, and ocean groans below. 
They reach'd the mark; proud Gyas and his train, 
In triumph rode the victors of the main: 
But ſteering round, he charg'd his pilot ſtand 
More cloſe to ſhore and ſkim along the ſand, 
Let others bear to ſea. Menoetes heard; 
But ſecret ſhelves too cautiouſly he fear'd ; 
And fearing, ſought the deep; and {till aloof he 
ſteer' d. 
With louder cries the captain call'd again: 
Bear to the rocky ſhore, and ſhun the main, 
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He ſpoke, and, ſpeaking, at his ſtern he ſow 
The bold Cloanthus near the ſhelvings draw: 
Betwixt the mark and him the Scylla ſtood, 

And in a cloſer compaſs plow'd the flood: 
He paſs'd the mark; and wheeling got before: 
Gyas blaſphem'd the gods, devoutly ſwore; 
Cry'd out for anger, and his hair he tore. 5 
Mindleſs of others lives, (fo high was grown 
His riftog rage), and careleſs of his on; 
The trembling dotard to the deck he drew, 
Then hoiſted up, and over board he threw ; 
This done, he ſeiz'd the helm; his fellows cheer'd ; 
Turn'd ſhort upon the ſhelves, and madly ſteer'd. 

Hardly his head, the planging pilot rears, 

Clogg'd with his cloaths, and cumber'd with his years; 
Now dropping wet, he climbs the cliff with pain : 
The crowd that ſaw him fall, and float again, 
Shout from the diſtant ſhore, and loudly laught, 
To ſee his heaving breaſt diſgorge the briny draught, 
The folloa ing Centaur, and the Dolphin's crew, 
Their vaniſh'd hopes of victory renew: 
While Gyas lags, they kindle in the race, 
To reach the mark ; Sergeſtus takes the place : 
Mneſtheus purſues ; avd while around they wind, 
Comes up, not half his galley's length behind. 
Then, on the deck amidſt his mates appear'd, 
And thus their, drooping courages he cheer'd. 
My friends, and Hector's followers heretofore ; 
E xert your vigour, tug the lab'ring oar ; 
Stretch to your ſtrokes, my (till unconquer'd crew, 
Whom'from the flaming walls of Troy | drew. 
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In this, our common int'reſt, let me find 

That ſtrength of hand, that courage of the mind, 

As when you ſtemm'd the ſtrong Malacan flood, * 

And o'er the Syrtes” broken billows'row'd. 

TT feck not now the foremoſt palm to gain; | 

Tho' yet—-But ah, that haughty wiſh is vain! : 

Let thoſe enjoy it whom the gods ordain; 

But to be laſt, the lags of all the race, 

Redeem yourſelves and me from that diſgrace. 

Now one and all, they tug amain; they row 

At the full ſtretch, and ſhake the braten prow, 

The ſea beneath em ſinks; their lab'ring ſides 

Are ſwell'd, and ſweat runs gutt'ring down in tides. 

Chance aids their daring with unhop'd ſucceſs; 

Sergeſtus, eager with his beak to preſs 

Betwixt the rival galley and the rock ; 

Shuts up th' unwieldy Centaur in the lock. 

The veſſel ſtruck, and with the dreadful ſhock 

Her oars ſhe ſhiver'd, and her head ſhe broke. 

The trembling rowers from their banks ariſe, 

And anxious for themſelves renounce the prize. 

With iron poles they heave her off the ſhores ; 

And gather from the ſea their floating oars. 

The crew of Mueſtheus, with elated minds, 

Urge their ſucceſs, and call the willing winds : 

Fhen ply their oars, and cut their liquid way; 

In larger compaſs on the roomy ſeas 

As when the dove her rocky hold forfakes, 

Rouz'd in a fright, her ſoundiag wings ſhe ſhakes : 

The cavern rings with clatt'ring ; out ſhe flies, 

And leates her callow care, and cleaves the Kies; 
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At firſt ſhe flutters ; but at length ſhe ſprings 

To ſmoother flight, and ſhoots upon her wings, 
So Mnelſtheus in the Dolphin cuts the ſca, 

And flying with a force, that force aſſiſts his way, 
Sergeſtus in the Centaur ſoon he paſs'd, 
Wedg'd in the rocky ſhoals, and ſticking faſt. 

In vain the victor be with cries implores, 

And practiſes to row with ſhatter d oars. 

Then Mneſtheus bears with Gyas, and out-flics : 
The ſhip without a pilot yields the prize, 
Unvanquith'd Seylla now alone remains ; 

Her he purſues ; and all his vigour ſtrains. 
Shouts from the fav'ring multitude ariſe, 
Applauding echo to the ſhouts replies;  {ſkies, 
Shouts, wiſhes, and applauſe run rattling thro' the 
Theſe clamours with diſdain the Scylla heard; 


Much grudg'd the praiſe, but more the robb'd reward : 


Reſolv'd to hold their own, they mend their pace ; 
All obſtinate to die, or gain the race: 
Rais'd with ſucceſs, the Dolphin ſwiftly ran, 
(For they can conquer who believe they can :) 
Both urge their oars, and fortune both ſupplies ; 
And both perhaps had ſhar'd an equal prize; 
When to the ſeas Cloanthus bolds bis bands, 
And ſutcour from the wat'ry pow'rs demands. 
Gods of the liquid realms, on which I row, 
If giv'n,by you, the laurel bind my brow, 

Aſſiſt to make me guilty of my vow. 

A ſnow=white bull ſhall on your ſhore be Nlain, 

His offer'd entrails caſt into the main ; 8 AA. 
And ruddy wine from golden goblets thrown, 
Your grateful gift and my return ſhall own, 


; 
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The quire of nymphs, and Phorcus from below, 

With virgin Panopea, heard his vow; 

And old Portunus, with his breadth of hand, 

Puſh'd on, and ſped the galley to the land. 

Swift as a ſhaft, or winged wind he flies; 

And darting to the port, obtains the prize. | 
The herald ſummons all, and then proclaims 

Cloanthus conqu'ror of the naval games. 
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The prince with laurel crowns the victor's head. ; 


And three fat ſteers are to his veſſel led; 

The ſhip's reward; with gen'rous wine beſide ; 

And ſums of ſilver, which the crew divide. 

The leaders are diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt ; 

The vidtor honour'd with a nobler veſt: 

Where gold and purple ſtrive in equal rows ; 

And needle-work its happy coſt beſtows. 

There, Ganymede is wrought with living art, 

(Chaſing thro" Ida's groves the trembling hart: 

Breathleſs he ſeems, yet eager to purſue; 

When from aloft, deſcends in gpen view, 

The bird of Jove ; and, ſouſing on his prey, 

With crooked talons bears the boy away. 

In vain, with lifted hands, and gazing eyes 

His guards behold bim ſoaring thro' the ſkies ; 

Aud dogs purſue his flight, with imitated cries, 
Mueſtheus the ſecond victor was declar'd ; 

And ſummon d there, the ſecond prize he ſhar'd, 

A coat of mail, which brave Demoleus bore ; 

More brave Æneas from his ſhoulder tore, 

la ſingle combat on the Trojan ſhore. 

This was ordain'd for Mneſtheus to poſſeſs ; 

In war for his defence ; for ornament in peace. 
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Rich was the gift, and glorious to behold; 
But yet ſo pond'rous with its plates of gold, 
That ſcarce two ſervants cou'd the weight ſuſtain; J 
Yet, loaded thus, Demoleus o'er the plain | 
Purſu'd, and lightly ſeiz d the Trojan train. : 
The third ſucceeding to the laſt reward, 
Two goodly bowls of maſly ſilver ſhar'd ; 
With figures prominent, and richly wrought : 
And two braſs caldrons from Dodona brought. 
Thus, all rewarded by the hero's hands, 
Their conqu'ring temples bound with purple bands. 
And now Sergeſtus, clearing from the rock, 
Brought back his galley ſhatter'd with the ſhock, 
Forlorn ſhe look d, without an aiding oar : 
And honted, by the vulgar, made to thore. 
As when a ſnake, ſurpriz'd upon the road, 
Is cruſh'd athwart her body by the load 
Of heavy wheels; or with a mortal wound 
Her belly bruis'd, and rrodden to the ground: 
In vain, with looſen'd curls, ſhe crawls along, 
Yet fierce above, ſhe brandiſhes her tongue: 
Glares with her eyes, and briſtles with her ſcales; 
But grov'ling in the duſt ber parts unſound ſhe trails; 
So flow ly to the port the Centaur tends, 
But what ſhe wants in cars, with fails amends, 
Yet, for his galley ſav'd, the grateful prince, 
Is pleas'd th* unhappy chief to-reeompence. 
Pholoe, the Cretan flave, rewards his care, 
Beauteous herſelf, with lovely twins as fair. 
From thence his way the Trojan hero bent, 
Into the neighb' ring plain, with mountains peut; 
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Whoſe ſides were ſhaded with ſurrounding wood : 
Full in the midſt of this fair valley ſtood 
A native theatre, which riſing ſlow, 
By juſt degrees, o'erlook'd the ground below. 
High on a ſylvan throne the leader fate; 
A num'rous train attend in folemn ſtate * 
Here thoſe, that in the rapid courſe delight, 
Deſire of honour, and of prize invite. 
The rival runners, without order ſtand, + - 
The Trojans, mix'd with the Sicilian band. 
Firſt Niſus, with Euryalus, appears, 
Euryalus a boy of blooming years; 
With iprightly grace, and equal beauty crown'ld : 
Niſus, for friendſhip to the youth, renown'd. 
Diores, next, of Priam's royal race, 
Then Salius, join'd with Patron, took their place: 
But Patron in Arcadia had his birth; 
And Salius his from Acarnanian earth. 
Then two Sicilian youths, the names of theſe 
Swift Helymus, and lovely Panopes : 
Both jolly huntſmen, both in foreſts bred ; 
And owning old Aceſtes for their head: 
With 1cv'ral others of ignobler name; 
Whom time has not deliver'd o'er to fame. 

To thelethe hero thus his thoughts explain'd, 
In words, which gen'ral approbation gain'd. 
One common largeis is for all deſigu'd: 
The vanquiſh'd and the victor tbali be join'd. 
Two darts of poliſh'd ſteel, and Gnoſian wood, 
A ſilver ſtudded ax alike beſtow'd. 
The foremoſt three have olive wreaths deerced ; 


The firſt of theſe obtains a ſtately ſtecd, 
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Adorn'd with trappings; and the next in fame, 

The quiver of an Amazonian dame; 

With feather'd Thracian arrows well ſupply d, 

A golden belt ſhall girt his manly ſide; f 
Which with a ſparkling diamond ſhall be ty'd : | 
The third this Grecian helmet ſhall content. | 
He ſaid. To their appointed baſe they went : 

With beating hearts th expected ſign receive, | 
And, ſtarting all at once, the barrier leave, | 
Spread out, as on the winged winds, they flew, 

And ſeiz'd the diſtant goal with greedy view. 

Shot from the crowd; ſwift Niſus all o'erpaſs'd ; 

Nor ſtorms nor thunder equal half his haſte. 

The next, but, though the next, yet far disjoin'd, 

Came Salius and Euryalus bebind; 

Then Helymus, whom young Diores ply d, 

Step after ſtep, and almoſt fide by ſide: 
His ſhoulders preſſing, and, in longer ſpace, 
Had won, or left at leaſt a dubious race. 
Now ſpent, the goal they almoſt reach at laſt; 
When eager Niſus, hapleſs in his baſte, - 
Slipp'd firſt, and, flipping, fell upon the plain, 
Soak'd with the blood of oxen newly flain ; 

The careleſs victor had not mark d his way, F 
But, treading» where the treach*rous puddle lay, 
His heels flew up, and on the graſſy floor 
He fell, beſmear'd; with filth and holy cow 

Not mindleſs then, Euryalus, of.thee, , 

Nor of the ſacred bonds of atnity j: 
He ſtrove th immediate rival's hope to croſs , | 
And caught the foot of Saliug as he roic : : 
So Salius lay extended on the plain; 

Euryalus ſprings out the prize to gain, 
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And leaves the crowd; applauding peals attend 

The victor to the goal, who vanquiſh'd by his friend. 

Next Helymus, and then Diores came; 

By two misfortunes made the third in fame. 
But Salius enters ; and, exclaiming loud 

For juſtice, deaſens and diſturbs the crowd; 

Urges his cauſe may in the court be heard; 

And pleads the prize is wrongfully conferr'd. 

But favour for Euryalus appears; 

His blooming beauty, with his tender tears, 

Had brib'd the judges for the promis'd prize : 

Belides Diores fills the court with cries, 

Who vainly reaches at the laſt reward, 

If the firſt palm on Salius be conferr'd. 

Then thus the prince : Let no diſputes ariſe; 

Where fortune plac'd it, I award the prize. 

But fortune's errors give me leave to mend; 

At lealt to pity my deſerving friend. 

He ſaid, and from among the ſpoils he draws, 

(Pond'rous with ſhaggy main and golden paws, ) 

A lion's hide; to Salius this he gives: 

Niſus, with envy ſees the gift, and grieves. 

If ſuch rewards to vanquiſh'd men are due, 

He faid, and falling is to riſe by you, 

What prize may Niſus from your bounty claim, 

Who merited the firſt rewards and fame? 

In falling both an equal fortune try'd; 

Wou'd fortune for my fall ſo well provide! 

With this he pointed'to his face, and ſhow'd 

His hands, and all his habit ſmear'd with blood. 

Th' indulgent father of the people fmil'd x 

And caus'd to be produc'd an ample ſhield, 
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Of wond'rous art, by Didymaon wrought; 

Long ſince from Neptune's bars in triumph brought. 
This giv'n to Niſus; he divides the reſt; 

And equal juſtice in his gifts expreſs d. 

The race thus ended, and rewards beſtow'd, 

Once more the prince beſpeaks th attentive crowd. 
If there be here whoſe dauntleſs courage dare, 

In gauntlet fight, with limbs and body bare, 

His oppoſite ſuſtain in open view; | 

Stand forth the champion, and the games renew. 
Two prizes 1 propoſe, and thus divide : 

A bull with gilded horns and fillets ty'd, 

Shall be the portion of the conqu'ring chief : 

A ſword and helm ſhall chear the loſer's grief. 

Then haughty Dares in the liſt appears; 

Stalking he ſtrides ; his head erccted bears; 

His nervous arms the weighty gauntlet wield : 
And loud applauſes echo through the field. 

Dares alone in combat us'd to ſtand 

The match of mighty Paris hand to hand; 

The ſame at Hector's fun'rals undertook 

Gigantic Butes, of th' Amician ſtock ; 

And, by the ſtroke of his reſiſtleſs hand, 
Stretch'd the vaſt bulk upon the yellow ſand. 
Such Dares was, and ſuch he ſtrode along; 
And drew the wonder of the gazing throng. 

His brawny back and ample breaſt he ſhows; _ 
His lifted arms around his head he throws; 
And dcals in whiſtling air his empty blows. 
His match is ſought; but thro' the trembling band, 
Not one dares anſwer to the proud demand, 
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Preſuming of his force, with ſparkling eyes, 

Alrcady he devours the promis'd prize. 

He claims the bull with awleſs inſolence; 

And, having ſeiz'd his horns, accoſts the prince. 

If none my matchleſs valour dares oppoſe, 

How long ſhall Dares wait his daſtard foes ? 

Permit me, chief, permit without delay, 

To lead this uncontended gilt away. 

The crowd aflents, and, with redoubled cries, 

For the-proud challenger demands the prize. 
Aceſtes, fr'd with juſt diidain, to ſee 

The palm uſurp'd without a victory, 

Reproach'd Entellus thus, who fate beſide, 

And heard and faw, unmov'd, the Trojan pride: 

Once, but in vain, a champion of renown, 

So tamely can you bear the raviſh'd crown ? 

A prize in triumph borne before your ſight, 

And (hun for fear the danger of the fight? 

Where is our Eryx now, the boaſted name, 

The god who taught your thund'ring arm the game ? 

Where now your baffled honour? where the ſpoil 

That fill'd your houſe, and fame that fill'd our iſle ? 

Entellus thus: My foul is ſtill the fame ; 

Unmov'd with fear, and mov'd with martial fame: 

But my chill blood is curdled in my veins ; 

And ſcarce the ſhadow of a man remains. 

Oh, cou'd 1 turn to that fair prime again, 

That prime of which this boaſter is ſo vain ; 

The brave, who'this decrepid age defies, 

Shou'd feel my force, without the promis'd prize. 

He ſaid; and riſing at the word, he threw 

Two.pond'rous gauntlets.down in open view: 
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Gauntlets which Eryx wont in ſight to wield, 

And ſheathe his hands within the liſted field. 

With fear and wonder ſeia d, the crowd beholds 

The gloves of death, with ſev'n diſtinguiſh'd folds 

Of tough bull hides ; the ſpace within is ſpread 

With iron, or with loads of heavy lead. 

Dares himſelf was daunted at the ſight, 

Renounc'd his challenge, and refus'd to fight. 

Aſtoniſh'd at their weight the hero ſtands, 

And pois'd the pond'rous engines in his hands. 

What had your wonder, ſaid Entellus, been, 

Had you the gauntlets of Aleides ſeen, 

Or view d the ſtern debate on this unhappy green! 5 

Theſe which I bear your brother Eryx bore, 

Still mark d with batter'd brains and mingled gore. 

With theſe he long ſuſtain'd th' Herculcan arm; 

And theſe I wielded. while my blood was warm: 

This languiſh'd frame, while better ſpirits fed, 

Ere age unſtrung my nerves, ot time o'crſnow'd my 
head. 


But if the challenger theſe arms refuſe, 

And cannot wield their weight, or dare not uſe; 
If great Ancas and Aceſtes join 

In his requeſt, theſe gauntlets | reſign :: 

Let us with equal arms perform the fight; 


And let him leave to fear, lince 1 reſign my right. 
This ſaid, Entellus for the ſtriſe prepares; 
Stripp'd off his quilted coat, his body bares: 
Compos'd of mighty bones and brawn, *. 

A goodly tow'ring object on the ſands. 

Then juſt Ancas equal arms ſupply d, 

Which round their ſhoulders to their wriſts they ty d. 


* 


1 

Their arms aloft, their bodies inly bent; W af 
Their heads from aiming blows they bear afar ; | 
With claſhing gauntlets then proyoke the war. 
One on his youth and pljant limbs reliess 


One on his ſine ws and his giant ſize. 

The laſt is ſtiff with age, his motion flows 
He hcaves for breath; he ſtaggers to and fro, 

And clouds of iſſaiog ſmoke bis noſtrils | = 
Yet equal in ſucceſs, they wurd, they ſtrike; ns 
Their ways are diff rent, but their art alike. 
Before, behind, the blows are dealt; around 

Their hollow ſides the rattling thumps — . 
A ſtorm of«ſtrokes, well meant; with fury flles, 
And errs about their temples; ears, and eyes? 
Nor always errs; for oft the gauntlet dra ss 
A ery — the crack ng jaws; 
Hcavy wich age, His ground;-” 

Bat: with his warping rene! the wound. 

is hand and watchful eye keep even pace; 

While Dares traverſes abd ſhifts his place. 

And like 3 a captain, who heleaguers round 

Some ſfroog-built caſtle, on a riſing ground,” 

Views all th approaches with'obſerying eyes, 

This and that other part in vain he tries 
And more on induſtry than force relies. 

With hands on high Fntdlos threats the foe; = 


But Dares watch'd the motion from below, blow. 
And ſlipp'd afide, and ſhann'd Om IE 
Entellus waſtes his forces om the wind; 

And thus, . VT LIDAOR aa 
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Headlong and heavy el: this ample ben 

And weighty limbs his 192 0 mother preſy'd.”, 

So falls a hollow pine, t that lo g had food. 

On Ida's height, or Saen " wood, " 2 * * 
0 ring nations rif "it 


Torn from the roots: 
And ſhouts and ee 5 rend the 1725 


Deer 17 
\Aceſtes nus, with eager haſte.1o. raiſe Hande air: = 
The-fall' champion of his youtbful, days; FLY 
*Davorleſs bejroſe, and cg the ff return d; 
With Ä nd. 
Diſdain and conſcious virtue fir d his breaſt; 
And with redoubled foree his for-be preff d. 
He lays. on loads with either hand amain. 
And — drives the Trajan oer the plain. 
Nor ſtops, nor ſtays, nor zeſt, nor breath allows, PF 
But ſtorms of ſtrokes deſcend, about, his beows; 
A rattling, tempeſt, and a, ail of blows. K in 1 
But now the prince, who ſa aw the wild i inc 
Of wounds, commands the combatants to to cas” | 
And bounds Entellus' wrath, and bids the plate. 
Firſt to the Trojan, ſpe nt wich toil, be n 8. 
And ſooth'd his ED for che ufer -d ſhame.” * 
What fury ſeiz d n my friend the gods, ſald be. a 
To him K er aud àberſe to ere 
Have giv'n bis arm ſuperior force to bil; anode] 
Tis madneſs to contend with Wrength Wine. n 
| The gauntlet-fight thus ended, from the Wore, = 
His faithful friends unhappy Dates bore; 
His mouth aud noſtrils pour d a purple E 
And poundgd teeth came Fuſing with his Blood. 
Faintly he ſtagger'd through the hiſſing throng, 


And hung his head, and trail'd his legs along, 
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The ſword and cage are carry'd by his train; 4 
But with bis foe the palm ard ox reis. 
The champion t. then befofe Kuens came; wu 
Proud of hls prize, but prouder of bis Te 
O goddeſs-born, and you Dardanian'heft, 
Mark with attention, and forgive my boaſt: bri/ 
Learn what I was by whit remains, — 
From what impending fate you fav d my fo. 
Sternly he ſpoke, and then confronts cke bull; 5 | 


AN 


And on his ample forchead aiming full 
The deadly ſtroke deſtending piere'U/the ſkull, 
Down drops the beaſt, nor needs a ſecond wouid, 
Bot ſprawls in pangs of death, and {purns this ground. 
Then thus: Tn-Dares' ſtead I offer this sz: 
Eryx, accept a noblet ſacriſicseTeTTr 0114 
\ Take the laſt gift my wither'd arms — | 
Thy gauntlety J refign; and bes renounes the fl. 
This done, Rneas orders, for the cloſe, fb 2 
\ The (rift of archers With contendling bows / 
The maſt Sergeſtus ſhatter'd galley bore, 
With his own hands he raiſes on the More. 
A flutt'ring dove upon the top they tie: } 
The living mark at which their arrows fly. 4 
The rival archers in a line advance, 1 


* : 4 8 


Their turn of ſhooting to receive from chance. 
A helmet holds their names; the lots are drawn : 


On the firſt ſcroll was read Hippocoon: | | 
The people ſhout. Upon the next was found | q 
Young Mneſtheus, late with naval honours crown d. \- 


The third contain'd Eurytion's noble name, 
Thy brother; Pandarus, and next in fame; 
L 2 
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Whom Pallas urg'd the treaty to confound, _ 

And ſend among the Greeks a fcather'd wound. 
Aceſtes in the bottom laſt remain; d. 

Whom not his age from youthful ſports rain d. 

Soon all with vigour bend their truſty bous, 

And from the quiver each his arrow choſe. 
Hippocoon's was the firſt: With forceful ſ war 

It flew, and, whizzing.' cut the liquid way: 

Fix'd in the maſt the feather'd eee 

The fearful pigeon flutters in her bands ;. 
Ad the tree trembled; and the ſhouting cries 
Of the pleas d people rend the vaulted ſkies 
Then Mneſtheus to the bead his arrow drove, +7 
With lifted eyes, and took his aim above r 

- But made a glancing ſhot, and miſs' d the dove. = 
Yet miſs'd ſo narrow; that he cut the cod 
Which faſten d by the foot the flicting dea, 
The captive thus releas d, away ſhe flies, 

And beats wich clapping wings he ieking 0 ies. 

His bow already bent, Eurytion ſtood, _. ML al 
And having firſt invok d his brother ant; Eton 
His winged ſhaft with eager haſte he ſped; | 1 
The fatal meſſage reach d her as ſhe fled : | 

She leaves her life aloft ; ſhe ſtrikes the „ 

And renders back the weapon in the wound. 
Aceſtes, grudging at his lot, remains, n 
Without a prize to gratify his pains.,- s 15 {+ 
Yet ſhooting upward, ſends: his ſhaft, to ſhaw GH LOAf 
An archer's att, and boaſt his;twanging bow. 
The feather'd arrow gave à dire porten i;: 
And later augures judge from this cw nt. 
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Chaff'd by the ſpeed, it fir d, and, as it flew, 
A trail of following flames aſcending drew; 
Kiadling they mount, and mark the ſhiny way, 
*Acrols the ſkies, as falling meteors play, $ 
And vanilh into wind, or in a blaze decay. ry 
The Trojans and Sicilians wildly ſtare, - it 
And, trembling, turn their wonder into pray'r, 
The Dardan, prince put on a ſmiling face, 
And ſtrain'd Aceſtes with a cloſe embrace: 
Then, hon'ring him with gifts above the reſt, _ 
Turn'd the bad omen, nor his fears confeſs d. 
The gods, ſaid he, this miracle bave wrought, 
And order'd you the prize without the lot. 
Accept this goblet, rough with figur'd. gold, 
Which Thracian Ciſſeus gave my fire of old: 
This pledge of anticat amity receive, 
Which to my ſecond lire I jultly gave. 
He ſaid, and with the trumpet's chearful ſound 
Proclaim'd him victor, and with laurel crown'd. 
Nor good Eurytion envy'd him the prize, 
Though he transfix'd the pigeon in the {kies. 
Who cut the line with ſecond gifts was grac'd; 
The third was his, whoſe arrow pierc'd the maſt. 
The chief, before the games were wholly done, 
Call'd Periphantes, tutor to his fon, 
And whiſper'd thus: With ſpeed Aſcanius fiad, 
And, if his ehildiſh troop be ready join'd, 
On horſeback let him grace his grandſire's day, 
And lead his equals arm'd in jult array. 
He ſaid; and calling out, the cirque he clears : 
The crowd withdrawn, an open plain appears. 
L3 
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And now the noble youths, of form divine, Lug 

Advance before their fathers in « line: 

The riders f the ſteeds; the ſtecds wind glory | 
nnn 

Thus marching on in military pride, 

Shouts of applauſe reſound from [ide to fide. 

Their caſques, adotn'd with laurel wreaths, they wear, 

Each brandiſhing aloft a cornel ſpear. © 

Some at their backs their gilded quivers bore ; | 

Their chains of burgifh'd gold hung down before. 


Three graceful troops they form*d upon the green; 7 
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Three graceful leaders at their head were ſeen ; 

Twelve follow d ev'ry chief, and left a ſpace detween. 

The firſt young Priam led, a tovely doy, | 

Whoſe grandfire was th* unhappy king of Troy: 

His race in after times was known to fame, | 

New honours adding to the Latian name: N 

And well the royal boy his Thracian ſteed became. 

White were the fetlocks of his feet before; © 

And on his front aſnowy ſtar he bores 

Then beauteous Atys, with [ulus bred, * 

Of equal age, the ſecond ſquadron led. 

The laſt in order, but the firſt in place, 

Firſt in the lovely features of his face 

Rode fair Aſcanius on à fiery ſteed , 

Queen Dido's gift, and of the Tyrian breed, 

Sure courſers for the reſt the king oftlainss 

With golden ditts adorn'd, and purple reins. 
The pleas'd ſpectators peals of ſhouts rene wp; 

And all the parents in the childten vie!: ?: 

Their make, their motions, and their ſprightly grate; 

And hopes and fears I N T2 theit face. 
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Th' unfledg'd commanders, and their martial train, 
irſt make the circuit of the ſandy plain 
round their ſires: And at th' appointed ſign, 
Drawn up in beauteous order, from a line. 

The ſecond ſignal ſounds; the troop divides 

In three diſtinguiſh'd parts, with three diſtinguiſh'd 
Again they cloſe, and once again disjoin, [guides. 
In troop to troop oppos d, and line to line. 
They meet, they wheel, they throw their darts afar 
With harmleſs rage, and well diſſembled war. 
Then in a round the mingl'd bodies run; 
Flying they follow, and purſuing hun. 
Broken they break, and rallying, they renew | 
In other forms the military ſhew, anbei 
At laſt, in order, undiſcern d they join; 
And march together, in a friendly line. 
And, as the Cretan Jabyriath of old, | 
With, wand'ring wave, and many a winding fold, 
Involv'd the weary feet, without redreſs, 

In a round error, which deny'd receſs ::,_ 

So fought the Trojan boys in warlike play, 

Turn'd, and return'd, and ſtill a difi'rent way. 

Titus Dolphins, in the deep, cach other chaſe, 

In circles, when they ſwim around the wat'ry race, 
This game, theſe corouſals Aſeanins taught; 

And, building Alba, to the Latins brought. 

Shew'd what he learn d: The Latin fires impart” 
To their ſucceeding ſons the graceful art. 

From theſe imperial Rome receiv d the game; 

Which Troy, the youths the Trojan troop, they name. 
Thus tar the ſacred ſports they celebrate: 

But Fortune ſoon reſum'd her ancient hate. 

L 4 
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for white they Ay the dead hig annual Auer, 
Thoſe envy'd rites Saturnjan Judo views; 
And ſends the goddeſs of the various bow, 1 
To try new methods of r revenge below: 
Su 455 the winds to wing her airy way, 

the port ſecure the navy lay. 
Swiftly fair Iris down her arch deſcends ; 
And undiſcern'd her fatal voyage ends. 
She ſaw the gath'ring crowd ; and gliding th 
The deſart ſhore, and fleet without defence, 
The Trojan matrons on the fands alone, 
With ſighs and tears Anchiſes* death bemoan. 
Then, turning to the ſea their weeping eyes, 
Their pity to themſelves renews their cries. 
Alas ! faid one, what occans yet remain 
For us to ſail ? what labours to ſuſtain ! 
All take the word; and, with a gen'ral groan, 
Implore the gods for peace, and places of their own. 
The goddeſs, great in miſchief, views their pains ; + 
And in a woman's form her heav'nly limbs reſtrains: 
In face and ſhape old Beroe ſhe became, 
Doriclus' wife, a venerable dame; | Dn 
Once bleſs'd with riches, and a mother's. name. 
Thus chang'd, amidſt the crying crowd ſhe ran, 
Mix'd with the matrons, and theſe words began, 
O wretched we, whom not the Grecian pow'r, 
Nor flames deſtroy d, in Troy's unhappy hour! 
O wretched we, reſery'd by cruel fate, 
Beyond the ruins of the finking ſtate ! 
Now ſev'n revolving years are wholly run, 
Since this improſp'rous voyage we begun : 
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vince toſs'd from ſhores to ſhores, from e 
Inhofpitable rocks and barren fands; 
Wand'ring in exile, thro* the ſtormy ts, 


We ſearch in vain for flying Italy. F 
Now caſt by fortune on this kindred land. 3 


* 


What ſhou'd our reſt, and riſing walls withſtand, 
Or hinder here to fix out baniſh'd band? 

O country loſt, and gods redeem d in Vein” © 

If (till in eadlef$ exile we remain 

Shall we no more the Trojan walls retiew, ' 

Or ſtreams of ſome diſſembl*'d'Simois'view'! ot 
Haſte, join with me, th* untiappy fleet confurne : * 
Caſſandra bids; and I deelare her doom. e 
In flcep 1 ſaw her; ſhe ſapply'd my hands, 

(For this | more than dream'd) with flaming brands: 
With theſe, faid ſhe, theſe wand'ring ſhips deſtroy ; * ; 
Theſe are your fatal ſeats, and this your Troy: 

Time calls you now; the precious hour employ, 
Slack not the good preſage, while heav'n infpires 
Our minds to dare, and gives the ready fires. 
See Neptune's altars miniſter their brands; 

The god is pleas'd; the god ſupplies our hands. 
Then, from the pile, a flaming fire [he drew, 

And, toſs'd in air, amidit the gallies threw. 
Wrapp'd in amaze, the matrons wildly ſtare, 

Then Pyrgo, reverenc'd for her hoary hair, 

Pyrgo, the nurſe of Priam's num'rous race : 

No Beroe this, tho' ſhe belies her face: 

What terrors from her frowning front ariſe? 

Behold a goddeſs in her ardent eyes ! 
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Beroe but now I left ; hom pin'd with pain, 
Her age and anguiſh from theſe rites detain. 

She ſaid ; the matrons, ſeia d with, new amaze,, 
Roll their malignant eyes, and on the navy gaze. 
They fear, and hope, and neither part obey: 
They hope the ſated land, but fear the fatal way. 
The goddeſs, baving done her taſk below, 


Mounts up. on cqual wings, and bends her painted bow. 


Struck with the ſight, and ſciz'd with rage divine; 
The matrons proſecute their mad deſign : 

They ſhriek aloud, they ſnatch, with impious hands, 
The food of altars, fires, and flamiog brands. 
Green boughs and faplings, mingled in their haſte; 
And ſmoking torches on the ſhips they call. 

The flame, unſtopp d at firſt, more fur gains ; ; 
And Vulcan rides at large with looſen'd reins: 
Triumphant'to the painted ſterns he foars, 
And ſeizes in his way the banks and crackling cars. 
Eumelus was the firſt the news to bear, 

While yet they crowd the rural theatre. 

Then what they bear is witneſß d by their eyes; 
A ſtorm of ſparkles, and of flames ariſe. 
Aſcanius took th' alarm, while yet he led 

His early warriors on his prancing ſteed; 

And ſpurring on, his equals ſoon o*crpaſs'd, 

Nor cou'd his frighted friends reclaim his haſte. 
Soon as the royal youth appear'd in view, 

He ſent his voice before him as he flew, 

What madneſs moves you, matrons, to deſſroy 
The laſt remainders of unhappy Troy ! 


Mark her majeſtic voice, and more than mortal mien 
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Not hoſtile ficets, but your own hopes you burn; 

And on your friends your fatal fury turn. 5 

Behold your awn Aſcanius. While be aid, 

He drew his glitt'ring helmet from his headz : 

In which the youths to ſportful arms he led. 

By this Xncas and his train appear; 

And now the women, ſeiz d with ſhame and fear, 

Diſpers'd, to woods and caverns take their flight ; 

Abhor their actions, and avoid the light: 

Their frieuds acknowledge, and their error find; 

And ſhake the goddeſs from their alter'd mind. 
Not ſo the raging fires their fury ccaſe; 

But lurking in the ſeams, with ſeeming peace, 

Work on, their way amid the ſmouldring tow; 

Sure in deſtruction, but in motion flow, _ 

The ſilent plague thro” the green timber eats, 

And vomits out a tardy flame, by fits, 

Down to the keels, and upward to the fails, 

The fire deſcends, or mounts ;. but (till prevails, 

Nor buckets pour'd, nor ſtrength of human hand, 

Can the victorious element with ſtand, 
The pious hero rends bis robe, and throws 


To heav'n his hands, and with his hands his rows. 


O Jove, he cry'd, if pray'rs can yet have place; 
If thou abhorr'ſt not all the Dardan race; 

If any ſpark of pity till remain; 

If gods are gods, and not invok'd in vain ! ] 

Yet ſpare the relics of the Trojan traia : 

Yet from the flames our burning vellcls free ; 
Or let thy fury fall alone on me : 

At this devoted head thy thunder throw; 

And ſend the willing ſacrifice below. 
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Scarce had he ſaid, when ſouthern. ſtorms ariſe ; = 
From pole to pole, the forky lightning flies; © His 
Loud rattling ſhakes the mountains, and the plain: And 
Heay'n bellies downward; and defcends in rain. Loy 
Whole ſheets of water from the clouds are ſent, 0 ſe 
Which hitſing thro* the planks, the flames prevent; The 
And ſtop the fiery peſt; Four ſhips alone On 
Burn to the waſte; and for the flect atone. vou 
But doubtful thoughts the hero's heart divide ; The 


If he ſnould ſtill in Sicily reſide, - fi 

Forgetful of his fates'3 or tempt the main, 

In hope the promis d Italy to gain. 

Then Nautes, old, and wiſe, to whom alone 

The will of heav*h, by Pallas was foreſhown; 

Vers'd in portents, experienced; and inſpir d 

To tell events, and what the Fates requir 4? 

Thus while he ſtood} to neither part inchin'd; 

— chearful words reliev'd his lad riot mind. 
goddeſs-born, reſign'd in ev'ry hate, © 


With patience bear, with prudence puſh ye your kate. Th 
By ſuff” ring well, our fortune we ſubdue; 
Fly when ſhe frowns, and when ſhe calls Purkue, Th 
Your friend Aceſtes is of Trojan kind, 8 
To him diſcloſe the ſeotets of your mind: * 
Traſt ia his hands your old and uſeleſs t train, | Al 
Too num'rous for the ſhips which yet remain: * 3 He 
The feeble, old, indulgent of their eaſe, + lend Wi 
The dames who dread the dangers of the ſeas, Ar 
With all the daſtard crew, who dare not ana 118 
The ſhock of battle with your foes by land;* He 


Here may you build a common town for all ; 
And from Aceſtes' name, Aceſta call. 
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The reaſons, with his friend's experience join'd, 
Eneourag d much, but more diſturb'd bis mind. 

Twas dead of night; when to his ſlumb' ring ever, 

His father's ſhade. deſcended from the flies ; "209 

And thus he ſpoke: O more than vital breath . 
Lov'd while T liv'd, and. dear ein after Jcath ! . 
0 ſon, in vaxious teils. and troubles toff! _ 770 1250 
The king of heav'n,employs. my careful ghoſt 
On his commands ʒ de god who fayd from fire 
Your flaming. fleet, and heard, your” juſt defirg : 76 

The wholeſome cougſel of your ſriend receive ;, | 
And here, the coward train, and women leave : 2 

The chaſen youth, and thoſe who. nobly dare, 
Tranſport ;; to tempt the dangers of the war. 
The ſtern Italians, will their courage try; 

Rough are their manners, and their minds are gh. 

But firſt to Pluto's palace you ſhall. ; go, — A 
And ſeck my ſhade among, the bleſt below. N 
For not with impioys 1 my ſoul remains, 
Nor ſuffers, with the damn'd, perpetual pains ; : 

But breathes the livipg air of ſoft Elyſian plains. 

The chaſte Syhilla ſhall your ſteps convey; oY 
And blood of offer'd Attims free the way. n 
There hall on Know what realms the gods aſſign; 
And learn the fates and fortunes of your line. 
But now, farewell; I vaniſh with the night; 

And feel the blaſt of heav'n's approdching'light. 
He ſaid ʒand mix'd with ſhades, and took his airy flight, _ 
Whither ſo faſt;/the filial duty cry'd, 

And why, ah why, the wiſh'd embrace deny'd ! 

He faid, and roſe. As holy zeal inſpires 

He rakes hot embers, and renews the fires. 
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His country-gods and Veſta then adores LI! 
With cakes and incenſe ; and their ai implotes \} 
Next, for his friends, and royal hoſt be ſent; 8 
Reveal'd his viſion and the gods intent, - 2 
With his own purpoſe. All, withoat Ys. 
The will of Jove, and bis deſires obey. 
They liſt with women each degen rate name 
Who dares not hazard life for futute fame. 
Theſe they caſhier; the brave rematving a | 
Oars, banks, and cables, half conſum' d rege. 
The prince deſigns a city with the plow; , 18 

The lots the ſev ral tenſements allo. 5 f | 
This part is namꝰ'd from llium, that from Troy: 

And the ne king aſcends the throne with joy. 

A choſen ſenate from the people draws ; N 
Appolats the jndges, and ordaing the wat, 12 

Then on the top af Eryx they begin | | 
A riſing tewple to.the Paphian queen: Em. 
Anchiſes, laſt, is honour'd as a god ; 12 3 
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A prieſt is added; aviual gifts deſton'd x. 

And groves are planted round bis bleſk abode. 
Nine days they paſs in feaſts, their temples eon. 
And fumes of incenſe in the fanes abound. 
Then, from the ſouth aroſe s gentle breeze, 

That curl'd the ſmoothneſs of the glaſſy 4 bn 
The rifing winds a ruffling gale aſſord, TY 
And call the merry matters binds 0:.; W 

No loud laments the ſhores reſound. 
Of parting friends in cloſe embraces bound. 
The trembling women, the degen'rate train, 
Who ſhunn'd the frighiſul dangers of the main ;/ 


4 
) 
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Ev'n thoſe dere to fail, at thke theit hare 7 
Of the rough paſſage, and the promis d wr: 
Whom good Aneas chears ; and recommends 

To their new maſter's care This fearful friends, 

On Eryx altars three fat calves he lays; Fun ? 


A lamb, new. fallen, to the ſtormy ſeas: * 
Then lips his haulſers, and his anchors weighs. 

High on the deck, the 'god-like hero ſtands; 

With olive crown'd; a charger in his hands; 
Then:caſt the reeking entralls in the brine; 

And pour'd the ſacrifice of purple wine. 

Freſh gales ariſe, with equal ſtrokes they vie; 

And bruſh the buxome ſeas, and 6'er the billows fly. 

Meantime ine mother. goddeſs, full of fear, 

To Neptune thus atdrefs'd, with tender tears. 

The pride of Jove's imperious queen, the rage, 
The malice which no rotary: can aſluage, + . 
N mn me to theſe pray rs: Since neither fate, 

Nor time, nor pity, can remove her hate. 
Ev'n Jove is thwarted by his haughty wife; 
| Still vanquiſh'd, yet ſhe (till renews the arte 

As if twere little to conſume the town, 1 
Which aw'd the world, and wore th' imperial crown + 
She proſecutes the ghoſt of Troy with pains, 

And gnaws, even to the bones, the laſt remains. 

Let her the cauſes of her hatred tell; | 

But you can witneſs its effects too well. 

You ſaw the ſtorm ſhe-rais'd on Libyan floods, 
That mix'd the mounting billows with the clouds. 
When, 'bribing Zolus, ſhe ſhook the main, 

And mov'd rebellion in your Wat'ry reigns | 
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With fury the poſſeſs 74 the Darin dames, 
To burn their fleet with extcrable flames ; 
And fore'd Eneas, when his ſhips were loſt, 
To leave his foll'wers on a foreign coaſt. 
or what 1 remains, your godhead I implore, 
nd truſt my ſon to your protecting pow'r. 


Ang Jove's nor Fate's decree wichſtand, 
re his paſſage to che Latian land. 

Then thus the mighty ruler of the main ; . 
What may not Venus hope from Neptune's reign of 
My kingdom elaims your birth: My late defence 
Of your endanger'd fleet, may claim your confidence. 
Nor leſs by land than fea my deeds declare, 
How much your lov'd_Eneas is my care. 
Thee, Xanthus, and thee, Simois, 1 atteſt ; 
Your Trojan troops, when proud Achilles \ pref?'d, 
And drove before him headlong on the plain, 
And dath'd againſt the walls the trembling train; 
When floods were 17d with bodies of the ſain: 
When crimfon Xanthus, doubtful of his way, | 


Stood up on ridges to behold the Kea; - Aa 

New heaps came tumblin gin, and choak'd his way: 
When yaur Antas fought, but fought with vads 
Of force unequal, and unequal gods; — 

I ſpread a clond befare the vidtot's fob; © 
Suſtain'd the vanquiſh' d, and ent his fight: 
Ew'n then ſecur d him, when T fought with j joy 
The vow'd deſtruction of ung rateful Troy. 

My will's the fame : Fair goddeſs, fear no more, 
Your fleet ſhall ſafely gain the Latian ſhore : 
Their lives are giv'n; one deſtin'd head alone 
Shall periſh, and for multitudes atone. 
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Thus having arm'd with hopes her anxious mind, 

His fiany team Saturnian Neptune join'd : 

Then adds the foamy bridle to their jaws, 

And to the looſen'd reins permits the laws. 

High on the waves his azure car he guides; _ 

Its axles thunder, and the ſea ſubſides, 5 

And the ſmooth ocean rolls her ſilent tides. 

The tempeſts fly before their father's face; 

Trains of inferior gods his triumph grace; 

And monſter whales before their maſter play 

And quires of tritons crowd the wat'ry way. 

The martial'd pow'rs in equal troops divide 

To right and left: The gods his better fide 30 

Incloſe, and on the worſe the nymphs and nereids 
Now ſmiling Hope, with ſweet viciſſitude, 

Within the hero's mind his joys renew'd. 

He calls to raiſe the maſts, the ſheets diſplay ; 

The chearſul crew with diligence obey ; 

They ſcud before the wind, and fail in open fea, 

A-head of all the maſter-pilot ſteers, 

And as he leads, the following navy veers. 

The ſteeds of night had travell'd half the ſky; 

The drowſy rowers on their benches lie; 

When the ſoft god of fleep, with eaſy flight, 

Deſcends, and draws behind a trail of light. 

Thou, Palinurus, art his deſtin'd prey; 

To thee alone he takes his fatal way. 

Dire dreams to thee and iron ſleep he bears; 

And, lighting on thy prow, the form of Phorbas wears. 

Thea thus the traitor god began bis tale: 

The winds, my friend, ia'pire a pleaſing gale ; 

The ſhips, without thy care, ſecurely tail, : 
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Now ſteal an hour of ſweet repoſe; and I 

Will take the rudder, and thy room ſupply. 

To whom the yawning pilot, half aſlcep : 

Me doſt thou bid to truſt the treach'rous deep! 
The harlot-ſmiles of her diſſembling face, 

And to her faith commit the Trojan race? 

Shall I believe the Siren ſouth again, 

And, oft betray'd, not know the monſter main ? 
He faid ; his faſten'd hands the rudder keep, 

And, fix'd on heav'n, his eyes repel invading ſleep. 
The god was wroth, and at his temples threw 

A branch in Lethe dipp*d, and drunk with Stygian dew : 
The pilot, vanquiſh'd by the pow'r divine, 

Soon clos'd his ſwimming eyes, and lay ſupine. 
Scarce were his limbs extended at their length, 

The god, inſulting with ſuperior ſtrength, 

Fell heavy on him, plung'd him in the ſea ; 

And, with the ſtern, the rudder tore away. 
Headlong he fell, and, ſtruggling in the main, 
Cry'd out for helping hands, but cry'd in vain. 

The victor daemon mounts obſcure in air; 

While the ſhip ſails without the pilot's care, 

On Neptune's faith the floating fleet relies ; 

But what the man forſook, the god ſupplies ; 

And o'er the dang'rous deep ſecure the navy flies. 
Glides by the Siren's cliffs, a ſhclfy coaſt, 

Long infamous for ſhips and ſailors loſt, 

And white with bones: Th' impetnous ocean roars, 
And rocks rebellow from the ſounding ſhores, 

The watchful hero felt the knocks, and found 


The toſſing veſſel ail'd on ſhoaly ground. 
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Sure of his pilot's loſs, he takes himſelf _ 

The helm, and ſteers aloof ; and ſhuns the ſhelf. 

Inly he griev'd, and, groaning from the breaſt, 
Deplor'd his death, and thus his pain expreſs'd: 

For faith repos'd on ſeas, and on the flatt"ring ſky, 
Thy naked corpſe is doom'd on ſhores unknown to lie. 
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THE ARGUMENT, 


The Sibyl foretels ZEneas the adventures he ſpould meet 
with in Italy. She attends him to hell; deſcribing to 
him the various ſcenes of that place, and conducting 
him to bis father Anchiſes, who inſtrutts him in thoje 
ſublime myſteries of the foul of the world, and the 
tranſmigration : And ſhews bim that glorious race of 
heroes which was to deſcend from bim and his paſte- 


rity. 


E ſaid, and wept : Then ſpread his fails before 
The winds, and reach'd at length the Cuman 
ſhore : 
Their anchors dropp'd, his crew the veſſels moor. 
They turn their heads to ſea, their ſterns to land, 
And greet with greedy joy th' Italian ſtrand; 
Some ſtrike from claſhing flints their fiery ſeed ; 
Some gather ſticks the kindled flames to feed: 
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Or ſearch for hollow trees, and fell the woods: 
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'Or trace through valleys the diſcover'd floods, 
Thus, while their ſev'ral charges they fulfil, 
The pious prince aſcends the ſacred hill 
Where Phoebus is ador'd, and ſeeks the ſhade 
Which hides from ſight his venerable maid. 
Deep in a cave the Sibyl makes abode ; 
Thence full of fate returns, and of the god. 
Thro' Trivia's grove they walk; and now behold, 
And enter now the temple root'd with gold. 
When Dedalus, to fly the Cretan ſhore, 
His heavy limbs on jointed pinions bore, 
(The firſt who fail'd in air,) 'tis ſung by fame, 
To the Cumacan coaſt at length he came, | | 
And here alighting, built this coſtly frame. : 
Inſerib'd to Phoebus, here he hung on high 
The ſteerage of his wings, that cut the ſky : 
Then o'er the lofty gate his art emboſs'd 
Androgeos' death, and off 'rings to his ghoſt. 
Sev'n youths from Athens yearly ſent, to meet 
The fate appointed by revengeful Crete. 
And next to thoſe the dreadful urn was plac'd, 
In which the deſtin'd names by lots were caſt: 
The mournſul parents ſtand around in tears; 
And riſing Crete againſt their ſhore appears. 
There too, in living ſculpture, might be ſcea 
The mad affection of the Cretan queen: 
Then how ſhe cheats her bellowing lover's eye: 
The ruſhing leap ; the doubtful progeny ; 
The lower part a beaſt, a man above; 
The monument of their polluted love. 
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Not far from thence he grav d the wond'rous maze; 

A thouſand doors, a thouſand winding ways. 

Here dwells the monſter, hid from human view, 

Not to be found but by the faithful clue: 

Till the kind artiſt, moy'd with pious grief, 

Lent to the loving maid this laſt relief; 

And all thoſe erring paths deſcrib'd ſo well, 2 

That Theſeus conquer d, and the monſter fell. 

Here hapleſs Icarus had found his part, 

Had not the father's grief reſtrain'd his art. 

He twice eſſay d to caſt his fon in gold; 

Twice from his hand he dropp'd the forming mould. 
All this with wond'ring eyes Eneas view'd: 

Each varying object his delight renew'd, 

Eager to read the reſt, Achates came, 

And by his fide the mad divining dame, : 

The prieſteſs of the god, Deiphobe her name. 

Time ſuffers not, the ſaid, to feed your eyes 

With empty pleaſures : Haſte the ſacrifice. - 

Sev'n bnllocks, yet unyok'd, for Phoebus chuſe; 

And for Diana ſev'n unſpotted ewes. 

This ſaid, the ſervants urge the ſacred rites ; 

While ro the temple ſhe the prince invites. 

A ſpacious cave, within its farmoſt part 

Was hew'd, and fathion'd by laborious art. 

Through the hills hollow fides, before the place, 

A hundred doors a hundred entries grace: 

As many voices iſſue; and the ſound | 

Of Sibyl's words as many times rebound. 

Now to the mouth they come. Aloud the cries, 

This is the time; inquire your deſtinies, | 
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He comes, behold the god! Thus while ſhe aid, 
(And ſhiv'ring at the facred entry Naid,) 
Her colour chang'd; her face was not the fame; 
And hollow groans from her deep fpirit came. 
Her hair ſtood up; convulſive rage poſſeſs'd 

Her trembling limbs, and heav'd her lab'ring breaſt, 
Greater than human kind ſhe ſeem'd to look; 
And with an accent more than mortal ſpoke. 

Her ſtaring eyes with ſparkling fury roll, 

When all the god came ruſhing on her ſoul. 
Swiftly ſhe turn'd, and, foaming as ſhe ſpoke, 
Why this delay? ſhe cry'd; the pow'rs invoke. 
Thy pray'rs alone can open this abode; | 
Elſe vain are my demands, and dumb the god. 
She {aid no more: The trembling Trojans hear, 
O'erſpread with a damp ſweat and holy fear. 

The priace himſelf, with awful dread poſſeſs'd, 
His vows to great Apollo thus addrefs'd : 
Indulgent god, propitious pow'r to Troy, 

Swift to relieve, unwilling to deſtroy ! 

Directed by whoſe hand, the Dardan dart 
Pierc'd the proud Grecian's only mortal pert : 
Thus far, by fates decrees and thy commands, 
Through ambient ſeas, and through devouring ſands, 
Our exil'd crew has ſought th' Anſonian ground; 
And now at length the flying coaſt is found. 

Thus far the fate of Troy, from place to place, 
With fury has purſu'd her wand'ring race. 

Here ceaſe, ye pow'rs, and let your vengeance end: 
Troy is no more, and can no more offend, 

And thou, O facred maid! inſpir'd to fee 

Th' event of things in dark futurity; 
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Give me, what heav'a has promis d to my fate, 
To conquer and command the Latian ſtate; 
To fix my wand'ring gods, and find a place 
For the long exiles of the Trojan race. 
"Then ſhall my grateful hands a temple rear 
To che twin-gods, with vows and ſolemn pray'r; 
And annual rites, aud feſtivals, and games, 
Shall be perform'd to their auſpicious names. 
Nor ſhalt thou want thy honours in wy land; 
For there thy faithful oracle ſhall ſtand _ 
Preſerv'd in ſhrines ; and ev'ry facred lay, 
Which, by thy mouth, Apollo thall convey. 
All ſhall be treaſur d, by a choſen train 
Of holy prieſts, and ever ſhall remain. 
But, oh! commit not thy prophetic mind 
To flitting leaves, the ſport of ev ry wind: 
Leſt they diſperſe in air our empty fat: 
Write not, but, what the pow'rs ordain, relate. 
Struggling in vain, impatient of her load, 
And layring underneath the pond'rous god; 
The more the ſtrove to ſhake him from her breaſt, 
With more and far ſuperior force he preſs d: 
Commands his entrance, and, without controul, 
Uſurps her organs, and inſpires her ſoul, _ 
Now, with a furious blaſt, the hundred doors 
Ope of themſelves; a ruſhing whirlwind roars. 
Within the cave; and Sibyl's voice reſtores. 
Eſcap'd the dangers of the wat'ry reign, 
Yet more and greater ills by land remain. 
The coaſt ſo lon g deſir' d, (nor doubt th exent), 
Thy troops ſhall reach, but having reach'd, repent. 
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Wars, horrid wars, I view; a field of blood; 

And Tyber rolling with a purple flood. 

Simois nor Xanthus ſhall be wantiog there ; 

A new Achilles ſhall in arms appear : 

And he too goddeis- born: Fierce Juno's hate, 

Added to hoſtile force, ſhall urge thy fate. 

To what ſtrange nations ſhalt not thou reſort ? 

Driv'a to ſollicit aid at ev*ry court 

The cauſe the ſame which Ilium once oppreſs d; 

A foreign miſtreſs, and a foreign gueſt. 

But thou, ſecure of ſoul, unbent with woes, 

The more thy fortune frowns, the more oppoſe. 

The dawnivgs of thy ſafety ſhall be ſhown, 

From whence thou leaſt ſhalt hope, a Grecian town. 
Thus from the dark receſs the Sibyl ſpoke ; 

And the reſiſting air the thunder broke; 

The cave rebellow'd, and the temple ſhook, : 

Th' ambiguous god, who rul'd her lab'ring breaſt, 

In theſe myſterious words his mind expreſs d: 

Some truths reveal'd, in terms involv'd the reſt. 

At length her fury fell; her foaming ceas'd; 

And, ebbing in her ſoul, the god decreas'd. 

Then thus the chief : No terror to my view, 

No frightful face of danger can be new: 

Inur'd to ſuffer, and reſoly'd to dare, 

The fates without my pow'r fhall be without my care. 

This let me crave, fince near your grove the road 

To hell lies open, and the dark abode, 

Which Acheron ſurrounds, th' innavigable flood: 

Conduct me through the regions void of light, 

And lead me longing to my father's ſight, 
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For him a thouſand dangers I have ſought; | 
And, ruſhing where the thickeſt Grecians fought, 
Safe on my back the ſacred burthen brought. 5 
He, ſor my ſake, the raging ocean try'd, 

And wrath of heaven; my ſtill auſpicious guide; N 
And bore beyond the ſtrength decrepid age ſupply'd. 
Oft ſince he breath'd his laſt, in dead of night, 

His revetend image ſtood before my light; 

Enjoig'd to ſeek below his holy ſhade, 

Conducted there, by your unerring aid. 

But you, if pious minds by pray'rs are won, 

Oblige the father, and protect the ſon. 

Your's is the power; nor Proſerpine in vain 

Has made you prieſteſs of her nightly reign. 

If Orpheus, arm'd with his-enchanting lyre, 

The ruthleſs king with pity could infpire ; 

And from the ſhades below redeem his wife: 

If Pollux, off ring his alternate life, 

Cou'd free his brother; and can daily go 

By turns aloft, by turns deſcend below: 

Why name I Thefeus, or bis greater friend, 

Who trod the downward path, and vpward cou'd aſcend ! 
Not leſs than theirs, from Jovre my lineage came: 
My mother greater; my deſcent the fame. 

So pray'd the Trojan prince; and, while he pray'd, 
His hand upon the holy altar laid. 

Then thus reply'd the propheteſs divine: 

oO goddeſs- born] of great Ancl.iſes' line; 

The gates of hell are open night and day; 

Smooth the deſcent, and caſy is the way: 

But, to return, and view the chearful L ics; 

In this the taſk, and mighty labour lies. 
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To few great Jupiter imparts this grace: 

And thoſe of ſhining worth, and heaw'nly race. 
Betwixt thoſe regions, and our upper light, 

Deep foreſts, and impenetrable night 

Poſſeſs the middle ſpace : Th' infernal bounds 
Cocytus, with his ſable waves, ſurrounds. 

But if ſo dire a love your ſoul invades, 

As twice below to view the trembling ſhades ; 

If you ſo hard a toil will undertake, 

As twice to paſs th innavigable lake; 

Receive my counſel. In the neighb'ring grove 
There ſtands a tree; the queen of Stygian Jove 
Claims it her own ; thick woods, and gloomy night, 
Conceal the happy plant from human ſight. 
One bough it bears; but wond'rous to behold 

The ductile rind and leaves of radiant gold: 

This, from the vulgar branches muſt be torn, 

And to fair Proſerpine, the preſent born : 

Ere leave be giv'n to tempt the nether ſkies. | 
The firſt thus rent, a ſecond will ariſe 5 
And the ſame metal the ſame room ſupplies. 

Look round the wood, with liſted eyes, to ſee 

The lurking gold upon the fatal tree : 

Then rend it off, as holy rites command: 

The willing metal will obey thy hand, 

Following with eaſe, if, favour'd by thy fate, 
Thou art foredvom'd to view the Stygian (tate : 

If not, no labour can the tree conſtrain : 

And ſtrength of ſtubborn arms, and ſteel are vain, 
Beſides, you know not, while you here atteud 

Th' unworthy fate of your unhappy friend: 
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Breathleſs he lies : And his unbury'd gboſt, 
Depriv'd of fun'ral rites, pollutes your hoſt. 
Pay firſt his pious dues : And for the dead, 
Two ſable ſheep around his herſe be led: 
Then, living turfs upon his body lay. 

This done, ſecurely take the deſtin'd way, 
To find the regions deſtitute of day. 

She ſaid; and held her peace. Aneas went 
Sad from the cave, aad full of diſcontent ; 
Unknowing whom the ſacred Siby] meant. 
Achates, the companion of his breaſt, 
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Goes grieving by his fide ; with equal cares oppreſs d. 


Walking, they talk'd, and fruitleſsly diviu'd 
What friend the prieſteſs by thoſe words delign'd, 
But ſoon they found an object to deplore ; 
Miſenus lay extended on the ſhore, 
Son of the god of winds; none fo renown'd 
The warrior trumpet in the field to ſound ; 
With breathing braſs to kindle fierce alarms, 
And rouze to dare their fate, in honourzble arms. 
He ſerv'd great Hector; and was ever near, 
Not with his trumpet only, but his ſpear. 
But, by Pelides' arms, when Hector fell, 
He choſe Æneas, and he choſe as well. 
Swoln with applauſe, and aiming ſtill at more, 
He now provokes the ſea- gods from the ſhore ; 
With cavy Triton heard the martial ſound, 
And the bold champion, for his challenge, drown'd ! 
'Then caſt his mangled carcaſs on the ſtrand, 
The gazing crowd around the body ſtand. 
All weep, but moſt Ancas mourns his fate; 
And haſtens to perform the fun'ral ſtate. 
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In altar-wiſe a ſtately pile they rear; 
The baſis broad below, and top advanc'd in air. 
An ancient wood, fit for the work deſigu d, 
(The ſhady covert of the ſavage kind) 
The Trojans found: The ſounding ax is ply'd : 
Firs, pines, and pitch-trees, and the tow'ring pride 
Of forcit-albes, feel the fatal ſtroke ; 
And piercing wedges cleave the ſtubborn oak, 
Hudge trunks of trees, fell'd from the ſteepy crown 
Of the bare mountains, roll with ruin down. 
Arm'd like the reſt the Trojan prince appears: 
And, by his pious labour, urges theirs. 
Thus while he wrought, revolving in his mind,, 
The ways to compaſs what his wiſh deſign'd, 
He caſt his eyes upon the gloomy grove ; 
And then with vows implor'd the queen of love. 
O may thy pow'r, propitious ſtill to me, 
Conduct my ſteps to find the fatal tree, 
In this deep foreſt ; ſince the Sibyl's breath 
Foretold, alas! too true, Mifenus' death. 
Scarce had he faid, when full before his fight 
Two doves, defcending from their airy flight, 5 
Secure upon the graſſy plain alight. 
He knew his mother's birds; and thus he pray d: 
Be you my guides, with your auſpicious aid; 
And lead my foot(teps, till the branch be found, 
Whoſe glitt'ring. ſhadow gilds the facred ground: 
And thou, great parent! with celeſtial care, 
In this diſtreſs, be preſent to my pray r. 
Thus having ſaid, he Gopp'd : With watchful light, 
Obſerving ſtill the motions heir flight, | 
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They fed, and flutt'ring, by degrees withdrew 

Still farther from the place ;; but ſtill in view. 
Hopping, and flying, thus they led him on 

To the flow lake, whoſe balcful ſtench to ſhun, + 
They wing'd-their flight aloft ; then, ſtooping low, 
Perch'd on the double tree, that bears the golden bough. 
Thro' the greea leaves theglitt'ring ſhadows glow ; 

As on the ſacred oak, the wint'ry miſleto: 
Where the proud mother yiews her precious brood ; 
And happier branches, which ſhe never ſow'd. 

Such was the glitt ring; ſuch the ruddy rind, 

And dancing leaves, that wanton'd in the wind, 

He ſeiz d the ſhining bough with griping hold; 

And rent away, with caſe, the ling ring gold. 
Then, to the Sibyl's palace bore the prize. 2 


Meantime, the Trojan troops, with weeping eyes, 
To dead Miſenus pay his obſequies. | 
Firſt, from the ground, a lofty pile they rear, 

Of pitch-trees, oaks, and pines, and unctuous fir: 
The fabrick's front with cyprels twigs they ſtrew; 
And ſtick the ſides with boughs of baleful yew. 
The topmoſt part, his glitt'ring arms adorn ; 

Warm waters, then, in brazen caldrons born, 

Are pour'd to waſh his body, joint by joint: 

And fragrant oils the ſtiffen'd limbs anoint. 

With groans and cries Miſenus they deplore : 

Then on a bier, with purple cover'd o'er, 

The breathleſs body, thus bewail'd, they lay: 

And fire the pile, their faces turn'd away: 5 
(Such reverend rites their fathers us d to pay.) 
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Pure oil, and incenſe, on the ſire they throw: 
And fat of victims, which his friends beſtow, 
Theſe gifts, the greedy flames to duſt devour: 
Then, on the living coals, red wine they pour : 
And laſt, the relics by themſelves diſpoſe, 
Which in a brazen urn the prieſts incloſe. 
Old Chorineus compaſs'd thrice the crew; 
And dipp'd an olive branch in holy dew ; 
Which thrice he ſprinkl'd round; and thrice aloud 
Invok'd the dead, and then diſmiſs'd the crowd. 

But good Aneas order'd on the ſhore 
A ſtately tomb, whoſe top a trumpet bore : 
A ſoldicr's fauchion, and a ſea-man's oar. 
Thus was his friend interr'd : And deathleſs fame 
Still to the lofty cape conſigus his name. 

Thele rites perform'd, the prince, without delay, 
Haſtes to the nether world his deltin'd way, 
Deep was the cave; and downward as it went 
From the wide mouth, a rocky rough deſcent ; 
And here th' acceſs a gloomy grove defends ; 
And here th' unnavigable lake extends; 
O'er whoſe unhappy waters, void of light, 
No bird preſumes to ſteer his airy flight ; 
Such deadly ſtenches from the depth ariſe, 
And ſteaming ſulphur, that infects the ſkies, 
From hence the Grecian bards their legeads make, 
And give the name Avernus to the lake, 
Four ſable bullocks, in the yoke untaught, 
For ſacrifice the pious hero brought. 
The prieſteſs pours the wine betwixt their horns : 
Then cuts the curling hair; that firſt oblation burns, 
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Invoking Hecat hither to repair; ; 
(A pow'rful name in hell, and upper air.) 
The ſacred prieſts with ready knives bereave 
The beaſts of life ; and in fall bowls receive 
The ſtreamivg blood: A lamb to Hell and Night, 
(The ſable woot without a fireak of white) 
Eneas offers : And, by Fatc's deeree, 
A barren heifer, Proferpine, to thee. 
With holocauſts he Pluto's altar fills : 
Sev'n brawny bulls with his own hand he kills: 
Then on the broiling entrails oil he pours ; 
Which, oinred thus, the raging flame devours. 
Late, the nocturnal ſacriſice begun; 
Nor ended, till the next returning ſun. 
Then earth began to bellow, trees to dance; 
And howling dogs in glimm'ring light advance; 
Ere Hecat came. Far hence be fouls profane, 
The Sibyl cry'd, and from the grove abſtain. 
Now, Trojan, take the way thy fates afford : 
Aſſume thy courage, and unſheath thy ſword. 
She ſaid, and paſs d along the gloomy ſpace: 
The prince purſu'd her ſteps with equal pace. 
Ye realms, yet unreveal'd to human fight; 
Ye gods, who rule the regions of the night ; 
Ye gliding ghoſts; permit me to relate 
The myſtic wonders of your ſilent ſtate. 
Obſcure they went thro' dreary ſhades, that led 
Along the waſte dominions of the dead. 
Thus wander travellers in woods by night, 
By the moon's doubtful, and malignant light: 
When Jove in duſky clouds involves the ſkies; 


And the faint creſcent ſhoots by fits before their eyes, 
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Juſt in the gate, and in the jaws of hell, 
Revengeful Cares, and ſullen Sorrows dwell; 
And pale Diſeaſes, and repining Age; 

Want, Fear, and Famine's unreſiſted rage. | 

Here Toils, and Death, and Death's half-brother, Sleep, 

Forms terrible to view, their centry keep : 

With anxious pleaſures of a guilty mind; 

Deep Frauds before, and open Force behind: 

The Furies iron beds, and Strife that ſhakes 

Her hiſſing treſſes, and unfolds her ſnakes. 

Full in the midſt of this infernal road, 

An elm diſplays her duſky arms abroad ; 

The god of Sleep there hides his heavy head; 

And empty dreams on ev'ry leaf are ſpread; 

Of various forms vnnumber'd ſpectres more; 

Centaurs, and double ſhapes, beſiege the door: 

Before the paſſage horrid Hydra ſtands; 

And Briareus with all his hundred hands : 

Gorgons, Geryon with his triple frame ; 

And vain Chimaera vomits empty flame. 

The chief unſheath'd his ſhining ſteel, prepar'd, 

Tho' ſeiz'd with ſudden fear, to force the guard. 

Off ring his brandiſh'd weapon at their face ; 

Had not the Sibyl ſtopt his eager pace, 

And told him what thoſe empty phantoms were ; 

Forms without bodies, and impaſlive air. 

Hence to deep Acheron they take their way; 

Whofe troubled eddies, thick with ooze and clay, 

Are whirl'd aloft, and in Cocytus loſt. 

There Charon ſtands, who rules the dreary coaſt ; 

A fordid god; down from his hoary chin 

A length of beard deſcends, uncomb'd, unclean : 
Vo L, VI, N 
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His eyes, like hollow furnaces on fire 

A girdle, foul with greeſe, binds his obſcene attire. 

He ſpreads his canvaſs, with his pole he ſteers ; 

The freights of flirting ghoſts iu his thin bottom bears. 

He look'd in years; yet in his years were ſeen 

A youthful vigour, and autumnal green. 

An airy crowd came ruſbing where he ſtood ; 

Which fill'd the margia of the fatal flood. 

Huſbands and wives, boys and unmarry'd maids, 

And mighty heroes“ more majeſtic ſhades : 

And youths, intomb'd before their father's eyes, 

With hollow groans, and ſhricks, and feeble cries. 

Thick as the leaves in autumn ſtrow the woods; 

Or fowls, by winter foxc'd, forſake the floods, 

And wing their haſty flight to happier lands : 

Such, and ſo thick, the ſhiv'ring army ſtands, 

And preſs for paſſage with extended hands, 
Now theſe, now thoſe, the ſurly boatman bore : 

The reſt he drove to diſtance from the ſhore. 

The hero, who beheld with wond'ring eyes, 

The tumult mix'd with ſhrieks, laments, and cries ; 

Aſk'd of his guide, what the rude concourſe meant ? 

Why to the ſhore the thronging people bent ? 

What forms of law among the ghoſts were us'd ? 

Why ſome were ferry'd o'er, and ſome refus'd ? 
Son of Anchiſes, offspring of the gods, 

'The Sibyl ſaid, you ſce the Stygian floods: 

The ſacred ſtream, which heav'os imperial ſtate 

Atteſts in oaths, and fears to violate. 

The ghoſts rejected, are th* unhappy crew 

 Depriv'd of ſepulchres, and fun'ral duc. 
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The boatman Charon; thoſe, the bury'd hoſt, 
He ferries over to the farther coaſt, 

Nor dare his tranſport-yeſlels croſs the waves, 
With ſuch whoſe bones are not compos'd in graves. 
A hundred years they wander on the ſhore ; 

At length, their penance done, are wafted o'er. 

The Trojan chief his forward pace repreſs d; 
Revolving anxious thoughts within his breaſt. 

He ſaw his friends, who whelm'd beneath the waves, 
Their fun'ral honours claim'd, and aſk'd their quiet 

graves. 

The loſt Leucaſpis in the crowd be knew, 

And the brave leader of the Lycian crew; 

Whom, on the Tyrrhene ſeas, the tempeſt met; 
The ſailors maſter'd, and the ſhip o erſet. 

"Amid(t the ſpirits Palinurus preſs'd ; 
Yet freſh from life; a new admitted gueſt : 

Who, while he ſteering view'd the ſtars, and bore 

His courſe from Afric to the Latian ſhore, 

Fell headlong down, The Trojan fix'd his view; 
And ſcarcely thro' the gloom the ſullen ſhadow knew. 
Then thus the prince. What envious pow'r, O friend, 
Brought your lov'd life to this difaſtrous end ? | 
For Phoebus, ever true in all he ſaid, 

Has, in your fate alone, my faith betray'd. 

The god foretold you ſhou'd not die, before 

You reach'd, ſecure from ſeas, th' Italian ſhore. 

Is this th? unerring pow'r! The ghoſt reply'd, 

Nor Phoebus flatter'd, nor his anſwers ly'd; 

Nor envious gods have ſent me to the deep: _ 5 
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But while the ſtars, and courſe of heav'n I keep, 
My weary'd eyes were ſeiz d with fatal ſleep. 
N 2 
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I fell; and with my weight the helm conſtrain'd, 
Was drawn along, which yet my gripe retain'd. 
Now by the winds, and raging waves, 1 ſwear, | 
Your ſafety, more than mine, was then my care: 
Leſt, of the guide bereft, the rudder loſt, 
Your ſhip ſhou'd run againſt the rocky coaſt. 
Three bluſt'ring nights, born by the ſouthern blaſt, 
I floated; and difcover'd land at laſt : | 
High on a mountain-wave my head I bore : 
Forcing my ftrength, and gath'ring to the ſhore : 
Panting, but paſt the danger, now I ſeiz'd _ 
The craggy cliffs, and my tir'd members eas'd: 
While, cumber'd with my dropping cloatbs, I lay, 
The cruel nation, covetous of prey, | 
Stain'd with my blond th* unhoſpitable coaſt : 
And now, by winds and waves, my lifelefs limbs are 
toſt. 

Which O avert, by yon etherial light, 
Which J have loſt, for this eternal night: 
Or if by dearer ties you may be won, 
By your dead ſire, and by your living ſon; 
Redeem from this reproach my wand'ring ghoſt ; 
Or with your navy ſeek the Velin coaſt : 
And in a peaceful grave my corps compoſe. 
Or, if a nearer way your mother ſhows, 
Without whoſe aid, you durſt not undertake 
This frightful paſſage o'er the Stygian lake; 
Lend to this wretch your hand, and waft him o'er 
To the ſweet banks of yon fotbidden ſhore. 

rce had he faid. The propheteſs began: 

hat hopes delude thee, miſerable man! 
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To view the furies, and infernal gods: 

And viſit, without leave, the dark abodes ? 
Attend the term of long revolving years : 

Fate, and the dooming gods, are deaf to tears. 
This comfort of thy dire misfortune take ; 

The wrath of heav'n, inflicted for thy ſake, 

With vengeance ſhall purſue th' inhuman coaſt, 
Till they propitiate thy offended ghoſt, 

And raiſe a tomb, with vows, and ſolemn prayer; 
And Palinurus' name the place ſhall bear, 

This calm'd his cares; footh'd with his future kame; 
And pleas'd to hear his propagated name. 

Now nearer to the Stygian lake they draw: 
Whom from the ſhore the furly boatman ſaw : 
Obſcrv'd their paſſage thro" the ſhady wood; 
And mark'd their near approaches to the flood. 
Then thus he call'd aloud, inflam'd with wrath : 
Mortal, whate'er, who this forbidden path 
In arms preſum'ſt to tread, I charge thee ſtand, 
And tell thy name, and bus'neſs in the land. 
Know this the realm of night, the Stygian ſhore : 
My boat conveys no living bodies o'er : 

Nor was I pleas'd great Theſeus once to bear; 

Who forc'd a paſſage with his pointed ſpear : 

Nor ſtrong Alcides : Men of mighty fame: 

And from th' immortal gods their lineage came. 

In fetters one the barking porter ty'd, | : 


Think'ſt thou, thus unintomb'd, to croſs the floods ? 


And took him trembling from his ſov'reigu's ſide : 

Two ſought by force to ſeize his beauteous bride. 

To whom the Sybyl thus : Compoſe thy mind ; 

Nor frauds are here contriv'd, nor force deſigu'd. 
N 3 
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Still may the dog the wand'ring troops conſtrain 

Of airy ghoſts, and vex the guilty train; js 

And with her grifly lord his lovely queen remain. 

The Trojan chief, whoſe lineage is from Jove, 

Much fam'd for arms, and more for filial love, 

Is ſent to ſeek his fire in- your Elyſian grove. 21 

If neither piety, nor heay*n's command, 

Can gain his paſſage to the Stygiaa ſtrand ; 

This fatal preſent ſhall prevail at leaſt; _ | 

Then ſhew'd the —_ wp conceal'd within has? 
veſt. in | 

No more was needful : Forthe b ws 

Stood mute with awe to ſee the golden rod: 

* Admir'd the deſtin'd off ring to his queen; 

(A venerable gift fo rarely ſeen.) 

His fury thus appeas'd, he puts to land: 

The ghoſts forſake their ſeats at his command: 

He clears the deck ; receives the mighty freight : 

The leaky veſſel groans beneath the weight. 

Slowly he fails, and ſcarcely ſtems the tides : 

The preſſing water pours within her ſides. 

His paſſengers at leggth are wafted o'er; 

Expos'd in muddy weeds upon the miry ſhore. 

No ſooner landed, in his den they found 

The triple porter of the Stygian found, 

Grim Cerberus; who ſoon began to rear 

His creſted ſnakes, and arm'd his briſtling hair. 

The prudent Sibyl had before prepar'd 

A ſop, in honey ſteep'd, to charm the guard. | 

Which, mix'd with pow'rful drugs, ſhe caſt before 


His greedy grinning jaws, juſt op d to roar : 
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With three enormous mouths he gapes, and ſtreight, 
With hunger preſs'd, devours the pleaſing bait. 
Long draughts of fleep his mon ſtrous limbs enſlave ; 
He reels, and, falling, fills the ſpacious cave. 
Ihe keeper charm'd ; the chief, without delay, 
Paiſs'd on, and took th' irremeable way. 
Before the gates, the cries of babes new born, 
Whom Fate had from their tender mothers torn, 
Aſſault his ears: Then thoſe, whom form of laws 
Condemu' d to die, when traitors judg'd their cauſe: 
Nor want they lots, nor judges to review | 
The wrongful fentence, and award anew. 
Minos, the ſtrict inquiſttor, appears, 
And lives and crimes, with his atleffors, hears. 
Round in his urn the blended ball he rolls; 
Abſolves the juſt, and dooms the guilty ſouls, 
The next in ptace, and punilhment, are they 
Who prodigally throw their ſouls away: 
Fools, who, repining at their wretched ſtate, 
And, loathing anxious life, ſuborn'd their fate. 
With late repentance now they would retrive 
The bodies they forſook, and with-to live; 
Their pains and poverty deſire to bear; 
To view the light of heav'n, and breathe the vital air: 
But Fate forbids; the Stygian floods oppoſe; 
And with nine circling ſtreams the captive fouls incloſe. 
Not far from thence the mournful fields appear, 
So call'd from lovers that inhabit there. 
The ſouls whom that unhappy flame invades, 
In ſecret ſolitudes and myrtle ſhades 
Make endleſs moans, and, pining with deſire, 
Lament too late their unextinguith'd fire, 
| N 4 
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Here Procris, — he founeg | 
Baring her breaſt, yet . 
Made by her ſon. He faw Puſiphae there, 
With Phacdra's ghoſt, a foul inceſtuous pair. 
There Laodamia with Evadne moves; een 
Unhappy both, but loyal in their loves. 
Caeneus, a woman once, and once a man; 
But ending in the ſex ſhe firſt began 
Not far from theſe Phoenician Dido ſtood, 
Freſh from her wound, her boſom bath'd-in blood. 
Whom, when the Trojan hero hardly knew, 
Obſcure in ſhades, and with a doubtful view, 
(Doubtful as he who. ruos.throagh duſky night, 
Or thinks he ſees the moon's uncertain light :). 
Wich tears he firſt approach d the fallen ſhade, 
And, as his love inſpir'd him, thus he ſaid: 
Unhappy queen, then is the common breath 
Of rumour true, in your reported death, 
And I, alas, the cauſe ! By heav'n I yow, 
And all the pow'rs that rule the realms below, 
Unwilling I forſook your friendly tate; 
Commanded by the gods, and forc'd by fate. 
Thoſe gods, that fate, whoſe unreſiſted might 
Have ſent me to theſe regions, void of light, 
Through the vaſt empire of eternal night. 
Nor dar'd I to preſume, that, preſs'd with grief, 
My flight ſhould urge you to this dire relief. 
Stay, ſtay your ſteps, and liſten to my vows : 
Tis the laſt interview that fate allows 
In vain he thus attempts her mind to move, 
Wicht tears and pray'rs, and late repenting love. 


# 
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Diſdainſalhy the look's; then, turning round; 

But fix'd her eyes unmov'd upon the ground. 

And what be ſays and ſwears regards no more 

Than the deaf rocks, when the loud billows roar : 

But whirl'd away, to ſhun his hateful ſight, 

Hid in the foreſt and the ſhades of night. 

Then ſought vicheus through the ſhady grove, 

Who anſwer'd all her cares, and equall'd all her love. 

Some pious tears the pitying hero paid, 

And follow'd with his eyes the flitting ſhade. 

Then took the forward way, by fate ordain'd, 

And, with his gnide, the farther fields attain'd, 

Where, ſever'd from the reſt, the warrior ſouls re- 

main d. pb 

Tydeus he met, with Meleager's race; 

The pride of armies, and the foldier's grace: 

And pale Adraftus, with' his ghaſtly face. 

Of Trojan chiefs he view'd a num*rous train: 

All much lamented, all in battle ſlain. 

Glaucus and Medon, high above the reſt, 

Antenor's ſons, and Ceres facred prieſt ; 

And proud Ideus, Priam's charioteer, 

Who ſhakes his empty reins, and aims his airy ſpear. 

The gladſome ghotts in circling troops attend, 

And with unweary'd eyes behold their friend; 

Delight to hover near, and long to know 

What bus'neſs brought him to the realms below. 
But Argive chiefs, and Agamemnon's train, 

When his refulgent arms flaſh'd thro' the ſhady plain, 

Fled from his well knowa face with wonted fear, 

As when his thund'ring ſword, and pointed ſpear, 

Drove headlong to their ſhips, and glean'd the routed 

rear; 
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They rais'd a feeble ery; with trembling notes; Sh 
But the e 
Here Priam's ſon, Deiphobus, he ſound. 

Whoſe face and limbs were one contiau'd aka 
Diſhoneſt, with lopp'd arma, the yomh appears; 
Spoil'd of his. noſe, and ſhorten'd of his ears. 

He ſcarcely knew him, ſtriving to diſoun 

His blotted form, and bluſhing to be kaown. 

And therefore firſt began. 0 Peucer's race! 
Who durſt thy taultleſs-figure thus deface ? ' grace? 
What heart cou'd with, what band inflict e 
Twas fam'd that, in our laſt and fatal night, 
Your ſingle proweſs long iuſtaiu'd the fight: 

T ill tir'd, not fore'd, a glorious fate you choſe, 

And fell upon a heap of dates 

But, in remembrance af ſo brave a deed, 

A tomb and fun'ral honours I deerced't-  - 

Thrice call'd your manes on the Trojan plains :' 
The place your armour and your name retains, 
Your body too I fought, and, had I found, 

Deſign'd for burial in your native ground. 

The ghoſt reply'd, Your piety has paid 

All needful rites to reſt my wand'ring ſhade : 

But cruel fate, and my more cruel wife, 

To Grecian ſwords hetray'd my ſleeping life. 

Theſe are the monuments of Helen's love : 

The ſhame I bear below, the marks 1 bore above. 
Yeu know in what deluding joys we paſs'd | 
The night, that was by heav'n decreed our laſt, 

For when the fatal horſe, deſcending down, 
Pregnant with arms, o'crwhe!m'd th* unhappy town, 
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She feign'd nocturnal orgyes, left my bed, 


And, mix'd with Trojan dames, the dances led. 
Then, waving high her toreh; the ſignal made, 


Which rous'd the Grecians from their ambuſesde. | 


With watching overworn, with cares oppreſs'd, 
Unhappy I had laid me down toreſt; 
And heavy ſleep my weary limbs poſſeſs'd. 
Meantime my worthy wife our arms miſlay'd, 
And from beneath my head my ſword convey'd: 
The door unlatch'd, and, with repeated calls, 
Invites her former lord within my walls. 

Thus in her crime her confidence the plac'd; 


And with new treaſons wou'd redeem the palt. - 


What need | more; into the room they ran; 
And meanly murder'd a defenceleſs man. 
Ulyiles, baſely born, firſt led the way: 
Avenging pow'rs, with juſtice if I pray, 
That fortune be their own another day, 
But anſwer you, and in your turn relate, 


What brought you, living, to the Stygian ſtate ? 


Driv'n by the winds and errors of the ſca! 

Or did you heav'n's ſuperior doom obey ? 

Or tell what other chance conducts your way ? 
To view, with mortal eyes, our dark retreats, 
Tumults and torments of th' infernal ſeats ? 
While thus in talk the flyiug hours they pats, 
The ſun had finiſh'd more than half his race: 


And they, perhaps, in words aad tears had ſpent, 


The little time of ſtay which heav'n had lent. 
But thus the Sibyl chides their long delay: 


Night ruſhes down, and headlong drives the day: 


; 
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Tis here, in diff reti path, the way divides : 
The right to Pluto's golden palace guides; 
The left to that unhappy region tends, 
Which to the depth of Tartarus deſcends ; 


Then thus Deiphobus : O ſucred maid ! 

| Forbear to chide ; and be your will obey'd : 
Lo, to the ſecret ſhadows I retire, 

To pay my penance till my years expire. 
Proceed auſpicious prince, with glory crown'd, 

And born to better fates than I have found. 

He faid ; and while he faid; his Reps he turn'd 

To ſecret ſhadows ; and in Mence mourn d. 

The hero, looking on the left, eſpyd 

A lofty tow'r, and ſtrong on ewry ſide 


With treble walls, which Phlegethon furrounds, 


Whoſe fiery flood the burning empire bounds: 


Aud preſs d betwixt the rocks, anne nolſe 


reſounds. va 
Wide is the fronting gate, and rais'd o high 
With adamantine columns, threats the ky. 
Vain is the force of man, and heav'n's as vain, 
To cruſh the pillars which the pile ſuſtain. 
Sublime on theſe a tow'r of ſteel is rear d; 
And dire Tiſiphone there keeps the ward. 
Girt in her ſanguine gown, by night and day, 


Obſervant of the ſouls that paſs the downward way. 
From henee are heard the groatis of ghoſts, the pains 


Of ſounding laſhes, and of dragging chains. 
The Trojan ſtood aſtoniſh'd/at their cries ; 


And aſk'd his guide, from whence thoſe yells ariſe ? » 


The ſcat of night profound and puniſh'd fiends. 


Al 
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And what the crimes, and what the tortures were, 
And loud laments that rent the liquid air ? 

She thus reply'd : The chaſte and holy race, 

Are all forbidden this polluted place. | 
But Hecat, when ſhe gave to rule the woods, 
Then led me trembling thro' theſe dire abodes : : 
And taught the tortures of th' avenging gods, 
Theſe are the realms of unrelenting fate: 

And awful Rhadamanthus rules the ſtate. 

He hears and judges each committed crime; 
Inquires into the manner, place, and time. 

The conſcious wretch mult all his acts reveal: 
Loath to confeſs, unable to conceal”: 

From the firſt moment of his vital breath, 


To his laſt hour of unrepenting death. 

Straight o'er the guilty ghoſt the fury ſhakes / 
e ſounding whip, and brandiſhes her ſnakes : 

aa the pale ſinner, with her ſiſters, takes. 

T 


hen, of itſelf, unfolds th* eternal door: 
With dreadful founds the brazen hinges roar. 
You ſee, before the gate, what ſtalking ghoſt 
Commands the guard, what centries keep the poſt : 
More formidable Hydra ſtands within ; 
Whoſe jaws with iron teeth ſeverely grin. 
The gaping gulph, lo to the center lies; 
And twice as deep as earth is diſtant from the Kkies, 
'The rivals of the gods, the Titan race, 
Here ſing'd with lightning, roll within th" anfathom'd 
ſpace. 
Here lie th* Alaean twins, (I faw them both), 


Enormous bodies, of gigantic growth ; | 


as VIK GIL. ENE1S. VI. 58, 
Who dar'd in fight the thund'rer to defy ; 


Aﬀect his beay'n, and force him from the ſky. | - 


Salmoneus, ſuff*ring cruel pains, I found, 
For emulating Jove ; the rattling ſound 

Of mimic thunder, and the glitt'ring blaze 

Of pointed lightnings, and their forky rays. 
Thro' Elis, and the Grecian towns he flew : 
Th' audacious wretch four fiery courſers drew: 
He wav'd s torch aloft; and, madly vain, 
Sought godlike worſhip from a ſervile train. 
Ambitious fool, with horny hoofs to paſs 

O' er hollow arches of teſounding braſs ; 

To rival thunder in its rapid courſe : 

And imitate inimitable force. 

But he, the king of heav'n, obſcure on high, 
Bar'd his red arm, and launching from the iky 
His writhen bolt, not ſhaking empty ſmoak, 


Down to the deep abyſs the flaming felon ſtrook. 1 


There Tityus was to ſee; who took his birth 
From heav'n, his nurſing from the foodful earth. 
Here his gigavtic limbs, - with large embrace, 
Infold nine acres of infernal ſpace. 

A rav*nous vulture in his open'd ſide, 

Her crooked beak and crucl tallons try'd : 

Still for the growing liver digg'd his brealt ; 

The growing liver (till ſupply'd the fealt : 

Still are his entrails ſruitful to their pains : 


Th' immortal hunger laſts, th' immortal food remains. 


Ixion and Perithous I cou'd name 

An l more Theſlalian chiefs of mighty fame. 
High o'er their heads a mould' ring rock is plac'd, 
That promiſes a fall, and ſhakes at ev'ry blaſt, 


F 
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They lie below, on golden beds diſplay'd, 

And genial feaſts, with regal pomp, are made. 

The queen of ſuries by their ſides is ſet; 

And ſnatches from their mouths th' untaſted meat. 

Which, if they touch, her hiſſing ſnakes ſhe rears : 

Toſſing her torch, and thund'ring in their ears. 

Then they, who brothers better claim diſown, 

Expel their parents, and uſurp the throne; 

Defraud their clients, and to lucre fold, 

Sit brooding on unprofitable gold : 

Who dare not give, and ev'n refuſe to lend 

To their poor kindred, ar a wanting friend : 

Vaſt is the throng of theſe; nor lefs the train 

Of luſtful youths, for foul adult'ry flain. 

Hoſts of deſerters, who their honour fold, 

And baſcly broke their ſaith for bribes of gold. 

All theſe within the dungeun's depth remain: 

Deſpairing pardon, and expecting pain. 

Aſk not what pains ; nor farther ſeek to know 

Their proceſs, or the forms of law below. 

Some roll a weighty ſtone ; ſome laid along, 

And bound with burning wires, on ſpokes of wheels 
are hung. | 

Unhappy Theſeus, doom'd for ever there, 

Is fix'd by fate on his eternal chair. 

And wretched Phlegias warns the world with cries; 

(Cou'd warning make the world more jaſt or wiſe. ) 

Learn righteouſnets, and dread th' avenging deities. 5 

To tyrants others have their country fold, 

Impoting foreign lords, for foreign gold: 

Some have old laws repeal'd, new ſtatutes made ; 

Nut as the people pleas'd, but as they paid. 


| 
' 
| 
| 
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With inceſt ſome their daughters bed profan'd. 
All dar'd the worſt of ills, and what they dar d, attain'd. 
Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues,  - 
And throats of braſs, inſpir'd with iron langs, 

J could not half thoſe horrid crimes repeat, 

Nor half the puniſhments thoſe crimes have met. 
But let us haſte our voyage to purſue; 

The walls of Pluto's palace are in view: 

The gate, and iron arch above it, ſtands 

On anvils, labour'd by the Cyclops hands. 

Before our farther way the fates allow; 

Here muſt we fix on high the golden bough.. 

She faid, and thro” the gloomy ſhades they paſt, 
And choſe the middle path- Arriv'd at laſt, 
The prince, with living water, ſprinkl'd o'er 

His limbs, and body; then approach'd the door; 
Pofleſs'd the porch, and on the front above 

He fix'd the fatal bongh, requir'd by Plato's love, © 
Theſe holy rites perform'd, they took their way, 


Where long extended plains of pleaſure lay. | 
The verdant fields with thoſe of heav'n may vie; 
With acther veſted, and a purpleky: . 
The bliſsful ſeats of happy ſouls below W-? 


Stars of their own, and their own ſuns they know. 
Their airy limbs in fports they exerciſe 4 : 
And, on the green, contend the wreſtler's prize. +: 


Some, in-heroic verſe, divinely ſfieg; - * 
Others in artful mcaſures lead the ring. 
The Thracian bard, ſurrounded by the reſt, 


There ſtands conſpicuous in his flowing veſt. a 
His flying fingers, and harmonious quill, Tall. 
Strike ſev'n n difieguih'Enotes, and EVn & ants they 
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Here found they Teucer's old heroic race; 

Born better times and happier years to grace. 

Aſſaracus and 1lus here enjoy 

Perpetual fame, with him who founded Troy. 

The chief beheld their chariots from afar ; 

Their ſhining arms, and courſers train'd to war : 

Their lances fix'd in earth, their ſteeds around, 

Free from their harneſs, graze the flow'ry ground, 

The love of horſes which they had, alive, 

And care of chariots, after death ſurvive. 

Some chearful ſouls were feaſting on the plain; 

Some did the ſong, and ſome their choir maintain. 

Beneath a laurel (hade, where mighty Po 

Mounts up to woods above, and hides his head below. 

Here patriots live, who, for their country's good, 

la fighting fields, were prodigal of blood: 

Prieſts of unblemiſh'd lives here make abode; 

And poets worthy their inſpiring god : 

And ſearching wits, of more mechanic parts, 

Who grac'd their age with new invented arts. 

Thoſe who, to worth, their bounty did extend; 

And thoſe who knew that bounty to commend. 

The heads of theſe with holy fillets bound; 

And all their temples were with garlands erown'd, 
To theſe the Sibyl thus her ſpeech addreſs d: 

And firſt, to him, ſurrounded by the reſt; 

Tow'ring his height, and ample was his breaſt. : 

Bay, happy ſouls, divine Muſaeus ſay, 

Where lives Anchiſes, and where lies our way 

To find the hero, for whoſe only ſake 

We ſought the dark abodes, and eroſs d the bitter lake 
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To this the ſacred poet thus reply d: 

In no fix'd place the happy ſouls reſide. 

In groves we live; and lie on moſſy beds, 

By cryſtal ſtreams that murmur thro*' the meads. 

But paſs yon eaſy hill, and thence deſcend, 

The path conducts yon to your journey's end. 

This ſaid, he led them up the mountain's brow, 

And ſheus them all the ſhining fields below; {| go. 
They wind the bill, and thro” the bliſsful meadows 
But old Anchiſes, in a flow'ry vale, 

Review'd his muſter'd race, and took the tale. 

Thoſe happy ſpirits, which ordaia'd by fate, 

For future beings, and new bodics wait, 

With ſtudious thought obſerv'd th illuſtrious throng ; 
In nature's order as they paſs'd along; 

Their namks, their fates, their conduct, and their care, 
In peaceful ſenates, and ſucceſsful war. 

He, when Ancas on the plain appears, 

Meets him with open arms, and falling tears. 
Welcome, he ſaid, the god's: undoubted race; 

O long expected to my dear embrace ; 

Once mare tis. given me to behold your face : 
"The love, and pious duty which you pay, 

Have paſs'd the perils of ſo hard a way. head 
"Tis true, computing times, I now belicy'd 

The happy day approach'd ; nor are my hopes deceiv'd. 
What length of lands, what oceans have you pals'd, 
What ſtorms ſuſtain'd, and on what ſhores been catt : 
How have I fear'd your fate! but fear'd it molt, 
When love aſſail'd you, on the Libyan coaſt, 
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To this, the filial duty thus replies : 
Your ſacred ghoſt, before my fleeping eyes, 
Appear'd ; and often urg'd this painful enterpriſe, : 
After long toffing on the Tyrrhene ſea, | 

My navy rides at anchor in the bay. 

But reach your hand, oh parent ſhade, nor ſhun 

The dear embraces of your longing ſon! 

He faid ; and falling tears his face bedew : p 

Then thrice, around his neck, his arms he threw; 
And thrice the flitting ſhadow ſlipp'd away; 

Like winds, or empty dreams that fly the day. 

Now in a ſecret vale, the Trojan fees 

A ſep rate grove, thro” which a gentle breeze trees. 
Plays with a patſing breath, and whiſpers thr? the 
And jult before the confines of the wood, 
The gliding Lethe leads her ſilent flood. 
About the boughs an airy nation flew, 
Thick as the humming bees, that hunt the golden dew : : 
In ſummer's heat, on tops of lilies feed, 

And creep within their bells, to ſack the balmy ſeed. 
The winged army roams the field around; 

The rivers and the rocks remurmur to the ſound. 
Aneas wond'ring ſtood : Then aſk'd the cauſe, 
Which to the ſtream the crowding people draws, 
Then thus the fire : The ſouls that throng the flood, 
Are thoſe, to whom, by fate, are other bodies od: 

In Lethe's lake they long oblivion taſte ; 

Of future life ſecure, forgetfnl of the paſt. 

Long has my ſoul deſir'd this time, and place, 

To ſet before your ſight your glorious race : 

That this preſaging joy may fire your mind, | 
To ſeak the ſhores by deſtiny deſign'd. | 
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O father, can it be, that ſouls ſublime 

Return to viſit our terreſtrial clime? 

And that the gen'rous mind, releas'd by-death, - 

Can covet lazy limbs, and mortal breath? 

Anchiſes then, in order, thus begun 

To clear theſe wonders to his godlike fon. ' 
Know firſt, that heav'n, and earth's compacted frame, 
And flowing waters, and the ſtarry flame, 72 

And both the radiant lights, one common ſoul 
Inſpires, and feeds, and animates the whole. 

This active mind, iofus'd thro? all the ſpace, 
Unites and mingles with the mighty maſs. 
Hence men and beaſts the breath of life obtain; 
And birds of air, and monſters of the mas. 

Th' etherial vigour is in all che fame, 

And ev'ry ſoul is fill'd with equal flame: "17 
. AS ſo 

Of mortal members, ſubject to decay, == 7 
nen not the beams of beav' nd ce of dy. 

From this coarſe mixture of terreſtrial. parts, 

Defire, and four, by, totap poſs. theix hearts 2 + 

And grief, and joy: Nor can the grov Ung mind, 
In the dark dungeon of the limbs conſin d. : 
Aſſert the native ſæies; or its own heav'nly kind. 
Nor death itſelf can wholly. waſh their ſtains : 

But long contracted filth, ev 'n in the ſoul remains. 
The relics of invet'rate vice they wear; " 
And ſpots of fin obſcene in ev ry face appear, ak 
For this are various penances enjoin ; i 


And ſome are hung to bleach upon the wind ; 


Some plung'd in waters, others purg d in-fires ; 
Till all the dregs are drain'd; and all the ruſt expires. 
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The few, ſo cleans'd, to theſe abodes repair; 
And breath, in ample. fields, the foft Elyſian air. 
Then are they happy, when by length of time, 
The ſcurf is worn away of each committed crime: 
No ſpeck is left of their habitual ſtains ; 

But the pure acther of the ſoul remains. 

But, when a thouſand rolling years are paſt, 

(So long their puniſhments and penance laſt;) 
Whole droves of minds are, by the driving god, 
Compell d to drink the deep Lethean flood: 

In large forgetful draughts to ſteep the cares 

Of their palt labours, and their irkſome years. 
That, varememb'ring of its former pain, 

The ſoul may ſuffer mortal fleſh again. 

Thus having ſaid; the father ſpirit leads 

The pricſleſs and his ſon thro" ſwarms of ſhades, 
And takes a riſing ground, from thence to ſee 
The long proceſſion of his progen y. 
Survey (purſu d the fire) this airy throng ; 

As, offer'd to thy view, they paſs along. 

Theſe are th* Italian names, which fate will join 
With ours, and graffepon the Trojan line. 
Obſerve the youthbwho firſt appears in ſight; 

And holds the neareſt ſtation to the light : 
Already ſeems to ſnuff the vital air; 

And leans juſt forward on a ſhining ſpear: 
Silvius is he; thy laſt begotten race; 

But frſt in order ſent, to fill thy place. 

An Alban name; but mix'd with Dardan blood ; ' 
Born in the covert of à ſhady wood: | 


All have their Manes, and thoſe Manes bear, * 5 
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Him fair Lavinia, thy ſurviving wife, 

Shall breed in groves, to lead a ſolitary life. 

In Alba he ſhall fix his royal feat : 

And, born a king, a race of kings beget. 

Then Procas, honour of the Trojan name, 

Capys, and Numitor, of endleſs fame. 

A ſecond Silvius after theſe appears; 

Silvius Æneas; for thy name he bears. 

For arms and juſtice equally renown'd ; 

Who, late reſtor d, in Alba ſhall be crown'd. 
How great-they look, how vig'rouſly they wield 
Their weighty lances, and ſuſtain the ſhield! 
| | But they, who crown'd with oaken wreaths appear, 
Shall Gabian walls, and ſtrong Fidena rear: 
Nomentum, Bola, wich Pometia, found; 
And raiſe Collatian tow'rs on rocky ground. 
All theſe ſhall then be towns of mighty fame; 
Tho' now they lie obſeure; and lands without a name. 
See Romulus the great, born to reſtore 
The crown that once his injur'd grandſire wore. 
This prince a prieſteſs of your blood ſhall bear; 
And like his fire in arms he ſhall appear. 
Two riſing creſts his royal head adorn : f 
Born from a. god, himſelf to godheadhorn. 
His fire already ſigns him for the ſkies, - - 
And marks the ſeat amidſt the deities. - 
Aufpicious chief! thy race in times to come 
Shall ſpread the conqueſts of imperial Rome ; 
Rome whoſe aſcending tow'rs ſhall heav'n invade ; 
Involving earth and ocean in her ſhade : 
High as the mother of the gods in place; 
And proud, like her, of an immortal race, 
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Then when in pomp ſhe makes the Phrygian round; 
With golden turtets on her temples crown'd ; 
hundred gods her ſweeping train ſupply ; 

Her offspring all, and all command the ſky, 

Now fix your ſight, and ſtand intent, to ſee 

Your Roman race, and Julian progeny :; 

The mighty Caeſar waits his vital hour; 

Impatient for the world, and graſps his promis'd pow'r, 
But next behold the youth of form divine, 

Cacſar himſelf, exalted in his line; 

Auguſtus, promis'd oft, and long foretold, 

Sent to the realm that Saturn rul'd of old; 

Born to reſtore a better age of gold. 

Afric, and India, ſhall his pow'r obey, 

He ſhall exrend his propagated ſway, 

Beyond the ſolar year, without the ſtarry way: 
Where Atlas turns the rolling heav'ns around; 

And his broad ſhoulders with their lights are crown'd. 
At his foreſeen approach, already quake 

The Caſpian kingdoms, and Macotian lake: 

Their ſeers behald the tempeſt from afar; 

And threat'ning oracles denounce the war. 

Nile hears him knocking at his ſev'nfold gates; 

And ſeeks his hidden ſpring, and fears his nephew's fates. 
Nor Hercules more lands or labours knew, 

Not tho' the brazen- footed hind he flew z; 

Freed Erymanthus from the foaming boar; 

And dipp'd his arrows in Lernean gore. 

Nor Bacchus, turning from his Indian war, 

By tygers drawn triumphant in his car, 

From Niſus' top deſcending on the plains; 

With curling vines around his purple reins. 
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| And doubt we yet thro' dangers to purſue 
. The paths of honour, and a crown in view? 
But what's the man, who from afar appears, 
His head with olive crown'd, his hand a{cenſer bears? 
His boary beard and holy veſtments bring 
His loſt idea back; I know the Roman king. 
He ſhall to peaceful Rome new laws ordain : 
Call'd from his mean abode a ſceptre to ſuſtain. 
Him Tullus next in dignity ſuccceds ; 
Au active prince, and prone to martial deeds. 
He ſhall his troops for fighting fields prepare, 
Diſus'd to toils, and triempbs of the war: 
| By dint of ſword his crown he ſhall increaſe, 
| ; And ſcour his armour from the ruſt of peace. 
| Whom Ancus follows with a fawning air, 
But vain withia, and proudly popular. 
| Next view the Tarquin kings: Th' avenging ſword 
| Of Brutus, juſtly drawn, and Rome reſtor d. 
1 He firſt renews the rods and ax ſevere, 
And gives the conſuls royal robes to wear. 
His ſons, who ſeek the tyrant to ſuſtain, 
And long for arbitrary lords again, 
With ignominy ſcourg d, in open fight, 
He dooms to death deſerv'd, aſſerting public right. 
Unhappy man, to break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his childrens cauſe 
Howe'er the doubtful fat is underſtood, 5 


* „13 — — * 
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Tis love of honour, and his country's good: 
The conſul, not the father, ſheds the blood. 
Behold Torquatus the ſame track purſue: | | 


And next the two devoted Decii view. 
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The Druſian line: Camillus loaded home 

With ſtandards well redeem'd, and foreign focso' ercome. 
The pair you ſee in equal armour ſhine, | 

Now, friends below, in cloſe embraces join : 

But when they leave the ſhady realms of night, 

And, cloath'd in bodies, breathe your upper light, 
With mortal hate each other (ball purſue : 

What wars, what wounds, what ſlaughter ſhall enſue! 
From Alpine heights the father firſt deſcends; 5 


His daughter's huſband in the plain attends: 

His daughter's huſband arms his eaſtern friends. 

Embrace again, my ſons, be foes no more : 

Nor ſtain your country with her childrens gore. 

And thou, the firſt, lay down thy lawleſs claim; 

Thou of my blood who bear'ſt the Julian name. 

Another comes, who ſhall in triumph ride, 

And to the capitol his chariot guide, 

From conquer'd Corinth, rich with Grecian ſpoils. 

And yet another, fam'd for warlike toils, 

On Argos ſhall impoſe the Roman laws ; 

And on the Greeks revenge the Trojan cauſe; 

Shall drag in chains their Achillacan race; 

Shall vindicate his anceſtors diſgrace ; 

And Pallas, for her violated place. 

Great Cato there, for gravity renown'd ; 

And conqu'ring Coſſus goes with laurels crown'd. 

Who can omit the Gracchi ? who declare 

The Scipio's worth, thoſe thunderbolts of war, 
The double bane of Carthage? Who can ſee, 

Without eſteem for virtuous poverty, 

Severe Fabricius? or can ceaſe t' admire 

The ploughman conſul in his coarſe attire ? 
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Tir'd as I am, my praiſe the Fabii clamz - 
And thou, great hero, greateſt of thy nam: & 
Ordain'd in war to fave the finking ſtate, - 

And, by delays, to put a ſtop to fate !' 

Let others better mould the running mas 
And ſoften into fleſh a marble face: - : [ 
Plead better at the bar; defcribe the ſkies;  —_ 
And when the ſtars deſtend, and when they ris. 
Bot, Rome; tis thine alone, with awful ſway, 

To rule-mankind, and make the world obey; 
Diſpoſing peace and war thy on majeſtic way. 

To tame the proud, the fetter d ſlave to free: 
Theſeare imperial arts, and worthy the. | 
He paus'd: And while with wond'ring eyes they view'd 
The paſling ſpirits, thus his ſpeech renew'd. 

See great Marcellus! how, untir'd in toils, 2 Uni 
He moves with manly grace, how rich with wgabſpoile! 
He, when his country (threaten'd with alarms) 
Requires his courage and his conqu'ring arms, 
Shall more than once the Punic bands affright ; 

Shall kill the Gavliſh king in ſingle fight: 

Then to the capitol in triumph move, 

And the third ſpoils ſhall grace Feretrian Jove, ' 
Zneas here beheld, of form divine, 285) 1:51 
A godlike youth in glitt'ring armour ſhine ; 

With great Marcellus keeping equal pace: 

Bpt gloomy were his eyes, dejeed was his face. 

He faw, and, wond'ring, aſk'd his airy guide, 
What, and of whence was he, who preſt d the hero's ſide; 
His ſon, or one of his illuſtrious name? 

How like the former, and almoſt the ſame! 
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Obſerve the crowds that compaſs him around! 
All gaze, aud all admire, and raile a ſhouting:found: 
But hov ring miſts around his brows TAE. 2 
And night with fable ſhades involves his hedd. 

Seek not to know (the ghoſt repiy'd with cars) 

The forrows of thy ſous in ſuture years. * 
This youth (the blifsful viion of a day) 

Shall juſt be ſhown on carth, and ſnatch'd away. 

The gods too high had rais'd the Roman ſtate, 
Were but their gifts as permanent as great. 

What groans of men thall fill the Martian field! 

How fierce a blaze his flaming pile ac Mk 
What fun'ral pomp (Hall floating Tiber ſee, 
When, riſing from his bed; he views the — 
No youth ſhall equal hopes of glory as Foul! 

No youth afford ſo great a cauſe to grieve : 

e Trojan honour, and the Roman Boat: 
3 when living, and adot᷑ d When laſt: 
Mirror of antient faith in yearly yo, iT 
Undaunted worth, inviolable trum 
No foe unpuniſt'd in the fighting field. 

Shall dare thee foot to foot with ſwond and ſhield. 
Much leſs in arms oppoſe thy matchleſs force, 

When thy ſharp ſpurs ſhall urge thy foaming horſe, 
Ah! couldſt thou break thro* Fate's ſevere decree, 

A new Mareellus ſhall ariſe in'thee! 

Full caniſters of fragrant lilies bring, 

Mix'd with the purple roſes of the ſpring : 

Let me with fun'ral flowers his body ſtrow; : 


This gift which parents to their children owe: 
This unavailing gift at leaſt I may beſtow! 
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Thus having ſaid; he led the hero round 0" 
The-confines of the bleſs'd Elyſian ground. | 4k þ 
Which,when Anchiſes to bis ſon had ſhown, 
And fir d his mind to mount the promis'd throne, 

He tells the future wars ordain'd by Fate, > 
The ſtrength and cuſtoms of the Latian' ſtate:  _ 
The prince and people; and fore-arms his care 
With rules, to puſh his fortune, or to bear. 

Two gates the ſilent houſe of Sleep adorn; 

Of poliſh'd iv'ry this, that of tranſparent horn: 

True viſions through tranſparent horn ariſe; 
Through poliſh'd iv'ry paſs deluding lies. 

Of various things diſcourſing as he paſs d, 
Anchiſes bither bends his ſteps at laſt. 

Then through the gate of iv'ry he diſmiſs'd 

Streight to the ſhips Aneas took his way, 55 
Embark'd his men, and ſkimm' d along the ſeag : 
Still coaſting till he gain'd Cajeta's bay. : 
At length on oozy ground his galleys moor: 
Their heads are turn'd to fea, their ſterns to ſhore. 
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